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» THE AMAZING FACT 


that Union Electric prospers with a lower average 
charge per kilowatt hour in 1919 than in 1914, 
in contrast with rising prices for everything else, 
is here explained for the benefit of those who may 
be considering purchase of shares of Union 
Electric’s new issue of 7 per cent preferred stock, 
now on sale at $100 a share for cash, $102 a share 


on a 10-payment plan. 


As stated in our preceding 
advertisement, some rate in- 
creases had to be made dur- 
ing the war to meet large in- 
creases in cost of coal, equip- 
ment and labor, and a heavy 
increase in the company’s 
taxes. 


In spite of these rate in- 
creases, the avearge kilo- 
watt hour rate received by 
Union Electric in November, 
1919, from each of its three 
main groups of customers, 
was lower than in Novem- 
ber, 1914. It was 27.4 per 
cent lower for domestic 
lighting customers, one- 
half of 1 per cent lower for 
business lighting customers, 
19.7 per cent lower for com- 
mercial and industrial pow- 
er customers. 


Two factors explain it: 


1: Larger sales per cus- 
tomer at the lower, large 
quantity rates. Since 1914 
Union Electric has made a 
normal gain in new custom- 
ers using small quantities of 
electric service and paying 
maximum rates. There has 
been a much larger gain, in 
proportion, of large quantity 
users, who earn the lower 
rates. Excluding street rail- 
way power, total energy 
sales in November, 1914, 
were 7,207,886 kilowatt 
hours; in November, 1919, 
18,605,652 kilowatt hours— 
a gain of 158.2 per cent. 
The big customers get lower 
rates because it costs less 
per kilowatt hour to serve 
them, but their increased use 
of energy also holds down 
rates for small customers. 


2: New economies in pro- 
ducing electric service. In 
November, 1914, our best 
generating machinery used 
5.2 pounds of coal to pro- 
duce one kilowatt hour of 


electric energy. In Novem- 
ber, 1919, machines more 
than twice as large used 
only 2.94 pounds of the same 
coal to produce a kilowatt 
hour. Luckily for Union 
Electric’s customers, be- 
cause the same coal that cost 
us 81 cents per ton in No- 
vember, 1914, now cost us 
$3.80 per ton—a rise of 369 
per cent. 

Keeping your electric 
rates low, and etxending the 
system, in this way, requires 
every year a lot of new capi- 
tal. For this purpose Union 
Electric, with the State’s ap- 
proval, is selling, to custom- 
ers only, $1,000,000 of 7 per 
cent preferred stock. Its 
price is $100 a share for 
cash, $102 a share on a ten- 
payment plan, under which 
buyers draw 5 per cent inter- 
est, payable quarterly, on 
their monthly installment 
payments. This stock is sold 
only in Room 201, Union 
Electric Building, Twelfth 
and Locust’ Streets, St. 


_Louis, and in Union Elec- 


tric’s offices in Franklin, 
Jefferson, Perry, St. Charles 
and St. Louis Counties. 
Union Electric maintains a 
Securities Department, in 
which any _ stockholder’s 
shares, in case of need, may 
be offered for resale, with- 
out cost. 

This stock pays $7 a year 
in cash dividends on each 
$100 share — $1.75 every 
three months. It is a thor- 
oughly safe home income in- 
vestment. 


UNION ELECTRIC 


LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
Twelfth and Locust Streets 


St. Louis, Missouri 





New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
RrEEpy’s Murrror, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tue Secret Battie by A. P. Herbert. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


“If I know books at all, it is one of the 


best.”” says Knopf. The story of a young 
English soldier, ‘fone of the bravest men I 
ever knew,’’ says the author, whose “nerve” 
under the long continued jar and shock of 
war went to pieces. An excellent exposition 
of the actual effect of war on the most 
courageous of men. 


DeMocrACcyY AND GOVERNMENT by Samuel 
Peterson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A clear analysis of the principles of gov- 
ernment and democracy and an _ exhaustive 
criticism of our institutions as they exist 
today. A sound and sane utterance at a time 
when so much confusion seems to exist as to 
the real meaning of political entities. 


THE [Lire oF Francis Pract by Graham 
Wallas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 7 

An inspiring story of the tailor of Charing 
Cross, who became in England one of the 
really great political figures of the nineteenth 
century, the co-worker and friend of Mill, 
Bentham, Grote, Cobden and other great re- 
formers of his day. 


THE THREE Mutia-Mutcars by Walter De 
Ia Mare. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

This may be called a fine kind of a story 
which deals with the monkey folk of the 
jungle. For one thing it is a fine example 
of the art of the book publisher and not the 
least striking feature is the pictures by Dor- 
othey P. Lathrop. 


Manon Lescaut by the Abbe Prevost. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A fine new edition of the Abbe’s classic 
story of a wanton, an issue that is timely, 
we are told, because of the difficulty of get- 
ting copies of older editions—doubtless due 
to the Puritan proclivities of librarians. 
There is a very ably written preface by 
Surton Rascoe, together with an introduction 
by De Maupassant which is a literary gem. 
Likewise the book contains a short biography 
of the author, who although a priest gave the 
world the best picture it has of a wanton. 


BETWEEN SCARLET THRONES by Florence 
Willingham Pickard. Boston: The Stratford 
Company, $1.50. 

A biblical tale of the time of Elijah, in 
which he and other Bible characters are em: 
ployed to the uses of fiction. 


THe Boarp Wa.LK by Margaret Widdemer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, $1.60. 

A series of short stories, connectively told, 
however, which gives a view of life as it 
passes in an Atlantic summer resort, related 
in the clear and interesting style of this young 
woman writer. 


Mopern AMERICAN Poetry by Louis Unter- 
meyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
$1.40. 

This is an anthology of American poetry; 
a remarkably compact introduction to the 
poetry of our new era. The range of poets 
represented begins as far back as 1840 and 
includes productions of 1918. 


AsueEs To AsHeEs by Isabel Ostrander. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company, $1.65. 

A fascinating story which undertakes the 
analysis of the mind of a man, originally very 
much as are other men, but from the immunity 
surrounding his first crime, believing that he 
is more cunning than the low, develops into 
a homicidal maniac. 


New WInE by Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
New York: Appleton & Co., $1.75 net. 

The “new wine” is the artificiality and 
glamour of high class English society, into 
which peasant bred Shawn O’Connor, from the 
west coast of Ireland, is suddenly introduced 
by a most surprising shift of fortune. <A 
love story that is suggestive of the spirit of 
the Old Sod permeates it all. 





THe Voyace oF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR bie 
Arthur Everett Shipley, Master of Christ, 
College and Vice-Chancellor of Cambridg, 
University. New York: Putnam’s Sons, $1.5) 

A company of English educators, heady 
by the author, made a tour of the Unita 
States in 1919. This litle book of 132 Page 
relates some things the Vice-Chancellor gay 
in this country. It also contains an article 
on American colleges and education. 

















THE Martyrep Towns oF FRANCE by Clan 
E. Laughlin. New York: Putnam’s Sons, $3.59, 

A word frem the publisher is to the effey 
that one “must see down the long vista of 
yesterdays to fully understand the devastate 
regions of France.” This idea the author ha 
carried out describing the towns and the ra 
gions torn by the cannon of contending armies, 
This is a book of 500 pages and besides th 
description of the havoc wrought by war, gives 
us a historic epitome of the different places, 







































THE Srrancer’s Banguet by Donne Byrne 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.75 net, 

A story of Derrith Keogh, daughter of the 
old master of ships and men, Butler Keogh, 
and of her efforts to manage the great ship 
yard he left her, and deal at the same tim 
with the rising tide of labor unrest. And 
of course not the least important feature of 
the novel is the romance that comes into the 
life of the heroine and its working out to a 
happy conclusion. 


“Wave In, Sanitary!” by Richard Derby, 
New York: Putnam. 

This is the story of the war as seen from 
the viewpoint of the surgeon, and which in 
non-scientific language describes some of the 
sanitary and scientific problems encountered, 
The author, who was Lieutenant Colonel and 
Division Surgeon of the Second Division is 
more frank and outspoken in his comment 
than is usual with his profession. 


EaGLeE Quitis by George Faunce Whitcomb. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company, $1.25. 

A thin little book of verse which contains 
some real poetry. 


THE Man Wo Unperstoop WoMEN AND 
OTHER StTortEs by Leonard Merrick. New 
York: Dutton & Co. 

The introduction is by W. J. Locke, the 
noted novelist, who says “I can claim for 
these short stories by Mr. Merrick, that each 
by its perfection of form and the sincerity of 
its making, takes rank as a work of art,” and 
indeed, Mr. Merrick seems to have found the | 
method whereby real short stories are created. 


More Cuaprers oF Oprra by Henry Edmond 
Krehbiel. New York: Holt & Co., $3.50. 

If anybody should know the opera and its 
history in New York it is the author, who is 
the musical critic of the New York Tribune 
and has written a number of books on music. 
The present one is a monumental work of 500 
pages. There are over forty illustrations with 
full repertoires and the book is certainly a 
valuable one to all who take an interest in 
music. 


A Hanpsook oF AMERICAN Private 
ScHoots. Boston: Porter FE. Sargent. 

This is, as its title indicates, a handbook on 
American private schools, giving all the in- 
formation concerning each that may be fe 
quired. 


y was difficult to decide which of 











Gertrude Atherton’s books should 
be added to the MODERN LIBRARY 
—almost all of this distinguished novelists 
works belong there. After deep 
consideration we have chosen 


REZANOV 


a novel of early California, with intro 
duction by William Marion Reedy. We 
consider REZANOV one of the most 
thrilling, picturesque and important novels 
written by an American. 


There are eighty other titles in the 
MODERN LIBRARY 


only 85c per copy, 
for sale everywhere. 


NEW YORK: 
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To Our Subscribers 


subscription price of REEDY’s Mirror will be advanced to $4.00 per year on and 


fs re of increased and increasing cost of material and labor in production, the 


after February 1, 1920. 


In the meantime subscriptions will be received at the old price of $3 per year. 

As many of our subscribers may be desirous of favoring their friends with subscrip- 
tions to the paper, as a holiday gift, a special concession is made to them in that between 
now and February 1, 1920, any present subscriber may have three subscriptions, two of 


which must be new ones, for $4.50. 


This office will notify those for whom subscriptions are made by others of the iden- 
tity of the persons to whom they are indebted for such manifestation of interest and good 


will. 


Additional new subscribers may be added at the rate of $1.50 each. 





Digressions, on a Diet 
By William Marion Reedy 


' Properly Trimmed 
O all those who have extended to me 
their consolation and sympathies in my 
temporary incapacitation, I extend my 
thanks with an admonition that they do not ex- 
cite their sentimentalities too greatly. I doubt 
not that there are a few people who regard my 
case as did an old Confederate soldier attend- 
ing a Confederate reunion in Richmond, Va., 
the case of a disabled Grand Army man who 
was stationed outside the meeting place of the 
reunion soliciting alms. This supplicant was 
blind. He had lost one arm and both legs, 
and was a living exemplification of the 
ghastly results of war. Into the outstretched 
hat of the veteran of the blue in the course 
of a morning many small coins had been 
dropped with a pleasing jingle and finally 
there came a deposit that weighted the chapeau 
so perceptibly that its owner could not resist 
the temptation to feel of the coin which so 
increased the pleasant burden. He at once 
lifted up his voice in rejoicing for what he 
found was a ten-dollar goldpiece among a 
lot of nickels and dimes. “Oh,” said he, 
“you must be one of those who fought on 
my side! Thank you very much, sir.” The 
donor of the coin stopped the expressions of 
gratitude with the remark: “No, sah! I am 
a Confederate soldieh.” ‘The mendicant vet- 
eran responded: “Then why do you excel in 
generosity all your associates?” (To which 
the answer came: “Because, by gad, sah, I 
fit all through the wah and you are the first 
one of them damned Yankees that I eveh 
came across that was trimmed up to my sat- 
isfaction.” 
eof 
The Hospital Salon 


It 1s very far from being the worst thing 
that could happen to a disabled editor to be 
interned in the Jewish hospital. It is some- 
thing like lying in state without conforming 
to the indispensable prerequisite of such a 
condition by being dead. There are all kinds 
of callers, of all ranks and conditions, and a 
fellow probably gets into more and _ better 
touch with the world and its affairs than he 
could possibly by sitting in his office and weav- 
ing his opinions and theories out of the back 
of his own head. A fellow propped up in a 
neat bed can have some of the best conversa- 
tion in the world, when his callers are the best 
fellows in the world. The hospital manage- 
ment will not admit more than two at a time 
as a rule, but occasionally a couple of twos 


get in together and before the management is 
aware of it, there is going on a discussion 
about the League of Nations, or the chances 
of Carpentier’s beating Dempsey, or the way 
to settle the problem of the return of the 
railroads to their private owners, that would 
materially enlighten the nation if the remarks 
could be printed in some publication like the 
Congressional Record, with of course the ex- 
pletives deleted. There is an occasional caller 
who has just dashed off a little thing in free 
verse that he insists upon delivering in his 
own most otiose manner, but considering all 
that I have done against poetry in the en- 
couragement of free verse I guess this sort 
of thing is coming to me. 


There is of course too the interest of the 
varied news of the hospital itself that be- 
comes curiously interesting to you while you 
are a member of this particular community. 
You pick up a little scrap here and there of 
the history of the occupant of room number 
eleven, or fifty-three, or thirty-six, and if 
you have the least particle of the bastard 
emotion of self pity it is instantaneously an- 
nihilated by the reflection that there are in this 
large institution a whole lot of darn sight bet- 
ter people than you are, in very much worse 
and less deserved condition. There runs for 
instance the little rumor through the halls, 
borne upon the musical swish of the nurses’ 
skirts, that now that the Jewish hospital is 
going to build a new million-dollar institu- 
tion the old structure is to be taken over by 
the board of management of the maternity 
hospital. A facetious architect remarks that 
he hopes that my condition will be improved 
to such an extent that I can be discharged be- 
fore the change in the purposes of this struc- 
ture shall have been effectuated. “There is 
no use talking, Bill,” says he, “you are all 
right in some ways, but you would come to 
us in very questionable shape as an inmate and 
a patient in a maternity hospital.” I don’t 
know about that particularly, because, as I 
recall, there is something like precedent for 
this in literature and it is to be found in the 
old world idyll of “Aucassan and Nicolete.” 
The incident will be recalled at once to the 
lovers of that strange old tale as that of the 
elderly gentleman who went to bed of labor 
pains prior to the birth of his wife’s child. 
The literary surgeon who is present reminds 
us, too, from the abysmal deeps of his scien- 
tific lore that there is abundant precedent in 
medical annals for that sort of thing. 
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Obstructions to Composition 

Tuis thing of dictating your memoirs of 
malady for a weekly newspaper of large and 
influential circulation has its humors likewise. 

About the time that you have rounded out a 

period with a fine rythmical wave culminating 

in a diapason, or, as the case may be, in a 

delicious diminuendo, a nurse drops in and 

sticks a thermometer in your mouth to the 
absolute scatterment of whatever the idea was 
in your head. And the poor stenog. has to 
sit patiently with folded hands like a mourner 
in a Greek tragedy while the nurse stands si- 
lent counting where “in each furtive vein 
throbs through the pulse of pleasure the pur- 
pler blood of pain.” ‘This is a character of 
interruption in the perpetration of master- 
pieces even more to be execrated than the 
calls of those persons from Porlock so felic- 
itously and effectively objurgated in a recent 
issue of the Mirror by my friend Vincent 
Starrett. 
So 

Beating the Lotus Eaters 

AGAIN, while the inspiration is flowing free 
and the language is hurtling forth with a ra- 
pidity which the panting stenographer toils 
after in vain, the noon meal is brought in. 
The effect is almost paralyzing. When the 
covers are removed from the sumptuous re- 
past the effect is as if one is witnessing a 
performance by Hermann, the magician. All 
the wonderful things which should be under 
those covers have disappeared. Here is a 
diet so faint and thin that nothing lives ’twixt 
it and rank starvation. The marvel is that a 
giant intellect can continue to function upon 
such insubstantial sustenance. When one has 
arrived at the stage of reduction of food in 
which his daily pabulum is at the maximum 
three asparagus tips a day and those equally, 
scientifically and calorifically divided between 
three meals, how in the devil can anybody pro- 
duce what is strenuously demanded by the 
age, viz.: “the literature of the red corpuscle?” 

You wouldn’t think that things could go 
farther than this, but they can when the dieti- 
cians get hold of you. One of the charming 
and clever young women who have been wait- 
ing upon me, let us call her Miss Smith, dis- 
appeared, and when I inquired what had be- 
come of her was told that she had been trans- 
ferred to the dietary department. When the 
next meal came up there was a more than 
usually elaborate display of chinaware and 
it looked as if I was in for a feast that might 
have rejoiced old Gargantua himself. I care- 
fully lifted the lid of each with as much anx- 
iety as that of the three suitors of the fair 
heroine in the play trying their fortunes by 
the contents of the three caskets of gold, 
silver and lead. The usual ingredients are 
discovered in some in all their approximation 
to absolute imponderability, but still other 
plates reveal a little slip of paper inscribed 
“Compliments of K. Smith.” There is lots 
of fun in a hospital. 

Just after the meal, which can only be 
mathematically represented by the minus sign, 
has been disposed of, in comes no less a per- 
son than Lee Meriwether to invite me to a 
banquet in honor of Senator James A. Reed 
for his heroic fight against the peace treaty 
and the League of Nations. The spread is to 


be a profligate affair and Mr. Meriwether pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the various items on the 
menu. Burying your devoted head in the pil- 
lows you wave him away with exhausted and 
emaciated arms. 
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Me and Jim 


I pon’t know whether I’ll be out in time to 
attend the dinner to Senator Jim, but if I am 
I will. I got to get a meal somewhere and I 
don’t know that there is any prospect of my 
getting a better one than at the expense of the 
eminent gentlemen who are formulating the 
feed in honor of the distinguished Missourian. 
I am in favor of the treaty with reservations 
but Mr, Reed thinks that the only thing to do 
with the treaty is to throw it into the Senate 
garbage can. I cannot but admire the taking 
of such a position by the representative in the 
upper house of that state whose democracy 
has always been even more hide-bound than 
that of many of the southern states, which we 
usually designate as “the solid South.” I may 
say that I am heartily in accord with Mr. 
Reed insofar as he represents, and indeed was 
the first man in the Senate so to represent, the 
revolt against the autocracy, almost the con- 
temptuous autocracy, of Woodrow Wilson 
towards the representative branch of our co- 
ordinate government. 


% 


Jim Doesn’t Go Far Enough 

I couLD very well wish that his revolt went 

further. I should like to hear the courageous 
Missourian thunder against the white terror 
that has been brought upon us by our Depart- 
ment of Justice and our Attorney General in 
the wordy extermination of an alleged red ter- 
ror. I will go to the dinner in his honor but 
I have faint hope of hearing him launch his 
wealth of malediction against those violations 
of civil rights which have been exercised so 
ruthiessly against the free people in the name 
of a crusade for the extinguishment of per- 
sonal government in the old world. I would 
like to hear him condemn the practice our De- 
partment of Justice has brought to perfection 
of raiding, imprisoning and deporting indi- 
viduals from this country on the strength of 
their possession of the publications of Lenin 
and Trotsky—that have bearing chiefly, if not 
solely, upon the conditions in Russia. I would 
like to hear the orator, who always commands 
the attention of a listening Senate, say some- 
thing about the iniquity and utter abomination 
of this country’s making war upon the Rus- 
sian people, the head and front of whose 
offending hath this extent—no more: that they 
propose and purpose, and to a very consider- 
able extent have succeeded, in shifting the 
basis of democracy from political to economic 
consideration. I am for Mr. Wilson’s League 
of Nations, or anything that can be patched 
up out of it, as an effort to minimize the pos 

sibility of war, but my anti-Wilsonism goes 
further than Mr. Reed’s in that I am in dis- 
accord with the administration because in its 
exclusive concern for the President’s own pre- 
scription it has utterly neglected until the 
very last minute any adequate attempt to care 
for, to readjust, to reconstruct, social and in- 
dustrial conditions at home, dislocated by the 
prosecution of the war. 

I should like to hear the Senator fulminate 
against the madness of social proscription 
which persecutes every person who fails abso- 
lutely to agree that this government of ours is 
the most perfectly ordered and adjusted gov- 
ernmental institution upon earth. I should 
like, for instance, to hear him say something 
about the very simple proposition that as 
things stand now the operations of the League 
founded in Paris are destined, if continued, to 
result in the eradication of the German peo- 
ples of central Europe as completely as if 
those countries had been overrun with fire 
and sword, their fields and cities razed, and 
the ground turned up in bloody furrows and 
then sown with salt. 








In the hope that somebody will say some. 
thing about these things and will also say , 
word of pity, peace and love for those unfor. 
tunate foreigners, most of whom were brough; 
here by the steel corporation in evasion of the 
immigration laws and for the purpose of beat. 
ing down union labor, and against the subtly 
spreading Judenhetze, which is identifying 
Judaism with Bolshevism—an infection re. 
cently carried over to us from England, and 
against the raiding of meetings and clubbing 
of those who attend them by squads of police 
who would be better employed in the suppres. 
sion of the epidemic of banditry in all our 
cities, I shall go to the Reed banquet and at 
least get a square meal. 


ie 


Let Us Have a Little ‘“‘Bolshevism" 


I HONESTLY hope that there will be injected 
into this affair rather a thorough dash of those 
principles of advanced democracy which are 
called Bolshevism but are really nothing of the 
sort. It would be a fine thing if there were 
placed up at the oratorical catalfalque, where 
the most prominent persons in attendance sit 
in their most imposing open-faced clothes, 
somebody who will protest against Wilson and 
Wilsonism in the name of a democracy which 
has come into being since the year 1892. | 
have some doubt that very many of the afore- 
said celebrities and solemnities on this occa- 
sion will fall very far short of representing 
the democracy that throbs through the heart 
of the people at this time. The democracy of 
today wants to go much farther than simply 
to cry “Let us go back to Jefferson.” The 
real opposition to Wilson is an opposition that 
is hardly represented in the United States 
Senate at all. It is an opposition, indeed, that 
welcomes the Senate support but without con- 
ceding that the purposes of the senatorial op- 
position are in furtherance of the new democ- 
racy which maintains that political freedom 
doesn’t amount to a tinker’s damn as long as 
the people of a country are held in economic 
serfdom. 


sie 
‘“‘Unharnessing Business” 


THERE are other little humors in hospital 
life. I received this morning a letter ad- 
dressed to me at the Jewish Hospital, which 
I found to contain a nice little monthly state- 
ment from a concern of some importance with 
whom I have been carrying on transactions of 
a magnitude commensurate with my means— 
which are generally commensurate with my 
menu at this establishment. The amount was 
$3.46. The monthly statements from this con- 
cern have been coming to my office for many 
years and have been receiving attention with 
the celerity of response which is usually 
characteristic of editors—when they happen to 
have the money. I am lost in wonder and 
admiration at the foresight of this establish- 
ment in making certain that this little state 
ment of account should reach me beyond per- 
adventure of failure. As an example of bust- 
ness method I commend it to all those pro- 
fessors of business psychology who are now 
instructing the youth of the land in ways and 
means to get the money. It is the perfection 
of the follow-up system. I have no mannet 
of doubt that if next month my address 
should be the rmnorgue at the time of sending 
out of this concern’s statements, the little ren- 
dition of account will be chucked between my 
head and the wooden block which serves for 
a pillow upon the reclining couches in that 
gruesome establishment. Great is American 
business! I know of nothing to beat my ¢X- 
perience except the case of a friend of mine 
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who having been married, let us say, on a 
Wednesday, received in his Friday morning 
mail at the hotel in which he had taken refuge, 
a beautiful folder setting forth in two colors 
the glories of a particular manufacturing con- 
cern’s output of cradles and baby carriages. 
How can the world beat us in business when 
we do these things offhand! What do we care 
about reorganizing our system of business 
with foreign nations or about taking any 
thought whatever for the provision of finan- 
cial and food supply for shattered Europe 
when our business geniuses put these things 
over as it were between thoughts? Are we 
not thoroughly symbolized in the height, depth 
and breadth of our business reach in those 
admirable little pictures setting forth in the 
afterrfoon papers the adventures of Abie the 
Agent? 
i sheofe 

Harnessed Freedom and Business 

“Wild’”’ | 

Or coursE there is no necessity that we 
should do anything but take off the war har- 
ness and go about business just as we used to 
do, as the President advises. It’s a funny 
thing about the President: the only war-har- 
ness that he wants to take off, the only war- 
bit that he wants to take out of the mouths of 
Americans is the one that would co-ordinate 
and concentrate and adjust business in accord- 
ance with the necessities which have developed 
ina changed world. It is as necessary now to 
marshall all our business force and acumen to 
the occasions of commerce all over the planet 
as it was to bring them to bear in support of 
the military movement for the destruction of 
German autocracy. The world has got be- 
yond the business ideals of, let us say, 1850. 
There are many proposals to regulate business 
and as a loyal member of the Committee of 
Forty-eight I am in accord with most of them. 
But there should also be something done on a 
large and generous scale to help business get 
into action, and this alone not for the selfish 
purpose of benefiting ourselves, but to the end 
of getting civilization on its feet. 

The President is only too willing to keep 
on all the war-harness that restrains freedom 
of thought and speech and action among the 
people. We should cast off the war-harness 
of the espionage acts. We should strike the 
manacles off the immured political prisoners. 
We should have an end of the ruthless, law- 
less remediless proceedings of the Attorney 
General, the Department of Justice and their 
agents. We should take off this sort of war- 
harness in order that the freer-minded folk 
of the country should not be held bound and 
gagged while they are persecuted and mal- 
treated by government representatives and by 
those pyrotechnic patriots who represent a 
vicious and vocal and violent minority in the 
American Legion. 

Nothing has been done to get our sea com- 
merce going. From every port comes news 
that while passengers and goods can get out of 
America there is no guarantee that either can 
get back to America in any calculable time. 
The domestic commerce is cluttered and 
clogged and generally defuddled to an extent 
almost unimaginable to people who have 
nothing to do with the service of supply of 
the public. People who want goods cannot 
get them and people who want to ship goods 
cannot ship them. And when the railroads 
a in this condition with no provision made 
ll ie restoration to thoroughly efficient 
is loning, the White House proposes that 
pig Hae returned to their private owners 
ol rae ch . And this, with the whole mat- 
polly sh detween the Senate and House rail- 

é nmittees, agreement between which is 
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in all probability very remote. Moreover, 
though the railroads cannot take over their 
properties without a money endowment which 
they cannot possibly raise because of the utter 
destruction of their credit, the government is 
met by a very distinct threat that if the rail- 
roads are turned over to private ownership 
with any provision making it a violation of 
law for the railroad workers to strike, the im- 
mediate result will be a strike of nation-wide 
proportions. One would think that all this 
thing could be waived aside by Mr. Wilson’s 
fiat. The fact of the matter is that the whole 
treatment of the problem appears to be hap- 
hazard and the interests of the innocent by- 
stander, the public, have had very little hear- 
ing in the deliberations on the subject. 

eh 
Some Politics 

A TREMENDOUS lot of politics has been talked 
in this sickroom in the last ten days. It is 
really too bad that the public cannot have the 
benefit of it all. I think if it could, the world 
would not only be safe for democracy but 
democracy safe for the world. I gather from 
the distillation of the news as it comes to me 
that in a way the Senator Reed demonstra- 
tion in St. Louis will be a sort of counter 
attraction to the reappearance at Washington 
of that ever interesting but always honest 
political revenant, Colonel William Jennings 
Bryan. There is already on a strong move- 
ment for Mr. Bryan’s nomination, but that I 
predicted emphatically in letters from New 
York last August. Senator Reed represents 
as well as anyone I know the opposition to 
Bryanism generally, and if I were asked to 
define what I mean by Bryanism I would say 
it is the sincerity of those Wilsonisms which 
fascinated the world, but died upon the Presi- 
dent’s lips without translation into action. 

In the Republican party “the talent,” by 
which I mean “the fixers,” seems to be all 
agreed that the nominee will be General 
Leonard A. Wood. I can’t see this. I don’t 
think the American people will stand for a 
military candidate, and especially a military 
candidate whose chief equipment is a griev- 
ance. Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts is 
coming strong, but I don’t think he can win the 
United States upon the one and only proposi- 
tion that he broke the Boston police strike. 
Governor Lowden is from a pivotal state and 
he is a pretty good bit of a man, although 
there be those who say that he is, as a son- 
in-law of George M. Pullman, entitled to the 
presidency by berth. I see that Senator Borah 
has called upon Governor Lowden to explain 
how he stands on the League of Nations, so 
that evidently the Republicans intend that the 
League shall be a feature of the campaign. 
Hiram Johnson doesn’t seem to be making 
any particular headway. If he held any of 
the Roosevelt strength a good deal of it ap- 
pears to have gone to General Wood. 

And I can tell the political wiseacres some- 
thing else that is both important and true, and 
that is that there is a quite strong leaven of 
the old Progressive movement in the organiza- 
tion launched by the Committee of Forty- 
eight. Indeed the platform of the Committee 
of Forty-eight is going to “bore from within” 
on both the old great parties. 

In my opinion, unless Republicanism has 
not very considerably changed from what it 
has been ever since I have known it, the can- 
didate who will come strong and may probably 
win is Senator Warren Harding of Ohio. 
Someone sent him a quiz letter the other day 
on the Tabor question, the strike penalty 
clause in the Cummins bill, and all that sort 
of thing, and Harding’s reply was one which 
I think will warm the cockles of the heart of 
all the old time tried and true Republicans. 
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With Bryan looming up in the Democratic 
ranks, McAdoo and all the other suggestions 
are hardly worth careful consideration. 

feof 





Local Politics 


IN Local matters Breckinridge Long, a very 
good man, has announced for the United 
States senatorship among the Democrats. 
There are two troubles with Long. In the 
first place he has no record with which the 
public has been or can be readily familiarized. 
In the second place he is suspected of having 
money. His declaration of principles is undi- 
luted Wilsonism, and, of course, as to that 
my sentiments are as explained above in some 
comments upon the Reed dinner. 

I don’t think Mr. Charles M. Hay can be 
nominated, because of his prohibitionism, and 
it is inadvisable to spring that issue this year. 

I would say to the politicians they had bet- 
ter look out for Colonel Frederick Gardner, 
who said he would never seek the senatorship 
and, still vowing he will ne’er consent, gives 
every symptom of consenting. The Globe- 
Democrat played up the other morning the ex- 
cellent condition of the state finances today as 
compared with its practical bankruptcy when 
Gardner entered the executive mansion. ‘This 
will be effective with the people out in the 
state. Gardner has demosthenically threshed 
the state over from center to circumference, 
and he has become a most effective public 
speaker. He has built up an organization and, 
so far as the sanhedrim assembling from day 
to day in my sickroom can determine, the 
fellows who run things in state and city are 
all slanting over to Fred. One of the boys 
who can deliver at least three wards in St. 
Louis said, as he left the Presence, the other 
day, “Yes, it looks like Gardner but it’s not so 
sure. But hell, if it was Mrs. Gardner they 
were talking about running it would be all off 
except issuing the election certificate.” 

I’rom what I can make out concerning the 
other important Missouri politics I conclude 
that the fellows who were noisily proclaiming 
their ability and determination to prevent the 
renomination of Selden P. Spencer are begin- 
ning to sing small—and by this I do not mean 
John Schmoll. Spencer’s course at present as 
Senator has been fairly well justified from the 
Republican standpoint. He comes out advan- 
tageously in his votes op the treaty, and as for 
his ballot on the question of prohibition, [ 
can’t say that I believe it possible for any man 
to be beaten solely by the exercise of the 
power of “the brewery bunch.” ‘The opposi- 
tion not to say abuse of Spencer comes from 
quarters not calculated to induce approval 
among the decent elements in any party. 
Moreover, in the matter of individual atten- 
tion to affairs presented to him at Washing- 
ton by the humblest people of his district and 
state, Senator Spencer has never been ex- 
celled by anyone who held the post since the 
late Francis Marion Cockrell. For demo- 
cratic nomination for governor my choice 
would be George H. Moore, collector of in- 
ternal revenue. The makers of tickets and 
programs everywhere seem to be for this very 
accommodating, genial, well-posted and thor- 
oughly efficient public servant. 

hele 
An End—Thank Heaven 


I AVE used up all the calories in two-thirds 
of my daily allowance of three asparagus tips. 
Now this strain must have a dying fall. Any- 
how I don’t want to write too brilliantly. I 
don’t want to incur another such compliment 
as I had from Fred Lehmann about a dozen 
years ago when I was laid up in this same hos- 
pital with a broken leg and was editorializing 
as at present. Someone met Fred down town 
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in one of those places whereat we can now 
foregather no more and remarked, “Fred, 
don’t you think Bill is writing good stuff from 
the hospital?” To this Fred replied, “Yes, I 
do. He writes so well with a broken leg that 
I could almost wish for the sake of literature 
that he’d break his damned neck.” 

So here I bring to a close my lucubrations 
for this issue. If you tire of me turn to 
George Bernard Shaw to the right. Pass my 
imperfections by and remember that under the 
dietary composed with deadly accuracy by the 
dieticians Sale and Taussig I am reduced 
almost to a condition of disembodiment, or 
let us say discarnateness of our very dear 
friend, who I hope will be counted as one in 


the city’s census, Patience Worth. 
eheefe 
P. S. 


What’s the use of getting out of the hos- 
pital? The United States supreme court has 
decided that 2.75 beer is unconstitutional. I 
never thought it was much good for the consti- 
tution or for anything else. The decision 
knocks galley west the last remaining hope 
that something may happen to save us from 
national prohibition. 

[Dictated but not read.] 
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The Great Race Passes 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


(Copyright 1920 by Edgar Lee Masters.) 

HEY were the fair-haired Achaeans, 

Who won the Trojan war; 

They were the Vikings who sailed to Iceland 
And America. 
They became the bone of England, 
And the fire of Normandy, 
And the will of Holland and Germany, 
And the builders of America. 


Their blood flowed into the veins of David, 
And the veins of Jesus, 

Homer and Aeschylos, 

Dante and Michael Angelo, 

Alexander and Caesar, 

William of Orange and Washington. 

They sang the songs, 

They won the wars. 


They were chosen for might in battle; 

For blue eyes and white flesh, 

For clean blood, for strength, for class. 
They went to the wars 

And left the little breeds 

To stay with the women, 

Trading and plowing. 

They perished in battle 

All the way along the stretch of centuries, 
And left the little breeds to possess the earth— 
The Great Race is passing. 


They went forth to free peoples, 
White and black. 

They fought for their own freedom, 
And perished. 

They founded America, 

And perished— 

The Great Race is passing. 


On State street throngs crowd and push, 
Wriggle and writhe like maggots. 

Their noses are flat, 

Their faces are broad, 

Their heads are like gourds, 

Their eyes are dull, 

Their mouths are open— 

The Great Race is passing. 


The meek shall inherit the earth: 

Crackers and negroes in the South, 
Methodists and prohibitionists, 

Mongrels and pigmies 

Possess the land. 

A president sits in a wheel chair 

Sick from the fumes of his own idle dreams— 
The Great Race is passing. 
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The Great Fight 


By George Bernard Shaw* 

F you were not at The Great Fight, and are at all 
curious about it, imagine four thousand people 
packed by night into a roofed enclosure with 

a gallery round it. I had better not call it a building, 
because that word has architectural associations; 
and this enclosure has none. It is fearfully ugly, 
and calls itself a Stadium, probably to provide mod- 
ern poets with a rhyme for radium. The four thous- 
and people are all smoking as hard as they can; and 
the atmosphere, which will be described in the 
morrow’s papers as electric, is in fact murky, stifling 
and fumesome. In the midst is a scaffold, or place 
of execution, twenty-four feet square, fenced by 
ropes, and glared down upon so intolerably by arc 
lights that some of the spectators wear improvised 
brown paper hat brims to shield their eyes. On the 
scaffold is a mild man, apparently a church warden, 
but really a referee, patiently watching two hard- 
working Britons earning a precarious livelihood by 
boxing for the amusement of the four thousand. 
They are tired, and have not the smallest animosity 
to give a bitter sweet to their exertions; but they are 
most earnest and industrious; and one feels, in spite 
of the sportive alacrity which they keep up like a 
ballet dancer’s smile, and their attempts to give a 
little extra value when the arc lights are increased 
to cinematograph the last round or two, that they 
are thinking of their little ones at home. One of 
them presently gets a tooth, real or artificial, loos- 
ened. His second extracts it with his fingers; his 
opponent apologetically shakes hands; and they re- 
turn to the common round, the nightly toil. It seems 
indelicate to stare at them; and I proceed to study 
the audience. 

Like all sporting audiences it consists mostly of 
persons who manifestly cannot afford the price of 
admission. My seat has cost me more than ten 
times what I have paid to hear Parsifal at Bayreuth 
or Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at a very special 
performance at the Grand Opera in Paris. Certainly 
there are people here who can spare ten guineas or 
twenty-five easily enough: honorables and right hon- 
orables, explorers, sporting stockbrokers, eminent 
professional men, plutocrats of all sorts, men with 
an artistic interest in the display like Robert Loraine, 
Granville Barker, Maurice Baring, Arnold Bennett 
and myself. But the prevalent impression is the 
usual one of a majority of men who have sacrificed 
a month’s wages to be present, and hope to retrieve 
it by bets on the result. Here and there is a lady. 
Not any particular sort of lady or no lady; just 
an ordinary lady. The one who happens to be sitting 
by me is one next whom I might find myself in the 
stalls of any theatre, or in church. The girl at the 
end of the next row would be perfectly in place in 
any west-end drawing room. My lady neighbor 
watches the weary breadwinners on the scaffold and 
tries to feel excited when they seek rest by leaning 
their head affectionately on one another’s shoulders, 
and giving one another perfunctory thumps on the 
ribs and on the nape of the neck to persuade the audi- 
ence that they are “mixing it” and dealing out terrible 
“kidney punches” (this is modern in-fighting, which 
seems to me simply despicable). But I fancy she is 
trying to stifle a suspicion that she had better have 
stayed at home and spent the price of her ticket on 
a new hat. As for me, nothing would have induced 
me to stay in the place four minutes had I not been 
waiting for the not very far off undivine event to- 
wards which the sporting section of creation had 
moved. 





Everything comes to an end at last, even the minor 
items in a boxing program. The boxers retired, 
presumably to their ain firesides; and the scaffold was 
occupied by men unknown to me; for I belong to an 
older generation. One of these philanthropists earned 
my gratitude by adjuring the audience, if it loved the 
champions, to refrain from smoking; after which the 
atmosphere cleared until it was no thicker than an 
average fog. Suddenly a figure from the past— 


(*Author of “Cashel Byron’s Profession.’’) 


from my past—was announced and appeared. It was 
Jack Angle, no longer a trim, clean-shaven, young 
amateur athlete, but a pere noble in white mous. 
taches, exactly like Colonel Damas in “The Lady of 
Lyons.” I found myself saying involuntarily, “Thank 
heaven! here at last is somebody who knows some. 
thing about boxing.” I looked round for his con. 
temporaries, Chinnery, Douglas, Mitchell, Frost. 
Smith, and the rest; but if they are alive and were 
present I could not identify them. He instructed us 
politely but authoritatively how to behave ourselves 


Then the cheering began, rather localized, because 
from most of the seats little could be seen except the 
platform. Even the Prince of Wales had had some 
difficulty in procuring silence for his brief speech 
when he entered; and several people believed for 
some time that it had been made by Carpentier. As 
it happened I was near the gangway by which the 
champions came in, and therefore saw at once that 
the cheering was for Mr. Joseph Beckett, who was 
approaching in an unpretentious dressing gown. Mr, 
Beckett, though the descriptive reporters insisted on 
making him play Orson to his opponent’s Valentine, 
is by no means ill-looking. His features are not 
Grecian; but he can be described exactly as a very 
sensible looking man; and I may say at once that he 
behaved all through, and has behaved since, more 
sensibly than most men could in a very trying situa- 
tion. I liked Mr. Beckett very well, and did not 
change my opinion later on, as some of his backers 
did. He mounted the scaffold and went to his cor- 
ner. A burst of louder cheering made me look 
round to the gangway; and this time I was startled 
by a most amazing apparition: nothing less than 
Charles XII, “the madman of the North,” striding 
along the gangway in a Japanese silk dressing gown 
as gallantly as if he had not been killed almost 
exactly 201 years before. I have seldom received 
so vivid an impression; and I knew at once that 
as this could hardly be Charles, he must be either 
Carpentier or the devil. Genius could not be more 
unmistakable. Being in that line myself I was under 
no illusion as to genius being invincible. I knew 
that Mr. Beckett might turn out to be Peter the 
Great, and that Charles might be going to his Pol- 
tava; but genius is genius all the same, in victory or 
defeat. The effect of the audience on the two men 
was very noticeable. Beckett, too sensible to be 
nervous, put up with the crowd of people staring at 
him as a discomfort that was all in the day’s work. 
Carpentier rose at the crowd, and would have had 
it forty thousand instead of four if he could. He 
was at home with it; he dominated it; he picked out 
his friends and kissed hands to them in his debor- 
air way quite naturally, without swank of mock 
modesty, as one born to move assemblies. 

The descriptive reporters began to scribble their 
tale of a French stripling and a massive British 
colossus. Utter nonsense. The physical omens were 
all against the Briton. Beckett, who was trained, if 
anything a little too fine, has a compact figure, a box- 
like chest, stout, stumpy arms useful only for 
punching, and a thickish neck too short to take his 
head far out of harm’s way. Carpentier, long and 
lithe, has a terrible pair of arms, very long, with 
the forearms heavy just where the weight should be. 
He has a long chest, a long reach, a long flexible 
neck, and, last but not least, a long head. Nobody 
who knew the A B C of boxing could doubt for 4 
moment that‘ unless Beckett could wear him down 
and outstay him, and stand a good deal during the 
process, he could not win at the physical odds 
against him except by a lucky knockout. 

When the men stood up, another curious asset of 
Carpentier’s raised the extraordinary question 
whether he had not been taught to box by a lady. 
Some years ago Mrs. Diana Watts, a lady athlete 
who believed that she had discovered the secret of 
ancient Greek gymnastics, reproduced with her ow® 
person the pose and action of the Discobolus and the 
archer in the Heracles pediment in the British mu- 
seum, both of which had been up to that time com 
sidered physically impossible. Her book on the sub- 
ject, with its interesting photographs, is still extant. 
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Her method was to move and balance the body on 
the ball of the foot without using the heel, and to 
combine this with a certain technique of the dia- 
phragm. Now the moment “Time” was called and 
Carpentier on his feet in the ring, it was apparent 
that he had this technique. He was like a man on 
springs ; and the springs were not in his heels but 
in the balls of his feet. His diaphragm tenue was 
perfect. Whether his lady instructor was Mrs. Diana 
Watts or Dame Nature, she has turned out a com- 
plete Greek athlete. This really very remarkable 
and gymnastically important phenomenon has been 
overlooked, partly because it has not been under- 
stood, but partly also because the change in Car- 
pentier’s face when he sets to work is so startling 
that the spectators can see nothing else. The unmis- 
takable Greek line digs a trench across his forehead 
at once; his color changes to a stone grey; he looks 
ten thousand years old; his eyes see through stone 
walls, and his expression of intensely concentrated 
will frighten anyone in the hall except his opponent, 
who is far too busy to attend to such curiosities. 
There was no fight. There was only a superb 
exhibition spar, with Beckett as what used to be 
called a chopping block. For a few moments he 
wisely stuck close to his man; but Mr. Angle gave 
the order (I did not hear it, but was told of it) to 
break away, and Beckett then let the Frenchman 
get clear and faced him for outfighting. From that 
moment he was lost. Carpentier simply did the 
classic thing: the long shot with the left: the lead- 
off and get-away. The measurement of distance— 
and such a distance!—was exact to an inch, the 


speed dazzling, the impact like the kick of a thorough- 


bred horse. Beckett, except for one amazed lion- 
like shake of his head, took it like a stone wall; but 
he was helpless; he had not time to move a finger 
before Carpentier was back out of his reach. He was 
utterly outspeeded. Three times Carpentier did this, 
each hit more brilliant, if possible, than the last. 
Beckett was for a moment dazed by the astonishing 
success of the attack; and in that moment Carpen- 
tier sent in a splendidly clean and finished right to 
the jaw. It is not often that perfect luck attends 
perfect style in this world; but Carpentier seemed 
able to command even luck. The blow found that 
mysterious spot that is in all our jaws, and that is 
so seldom found by the fist. There was no mistak- 
ing the droop with which Beckett went prone to 
the boards. In an old-fashioned fight he would have 
been carried by his seconds to his corner and brought 
up to the scratch in half a minute quite well able 
to go on. Under modern rules he had to lie un- 
helped; and at the end of ten seconds Carpentier 
was declared the winner. 

Carpentier had made the spar so intensely interest- 
ing that the 74 seconds it has occupied seemed like 
ten; and I could hardly believe that four had 
elapsed between the moment when Beckett dropped 
to the boards and the jubilant spring into the air 
with which Carpentier announced that the decision 
had been given in his favor. He was as unaffected 
in his delight as he had been in his nervousness be- 
fore “Time” was called, when he had asked his bottle 
holder for a mouthful of water and thereby con- 
fessed to a dry mouth. The usual orgy followed. 
Pugilists are a sentimental, feminine species, much 
given to kissing and crying. Carpentier was hoisted 
up to be chaired, dragged down to be kissed, hung 
out by the heels from the scaffold to be fondled by 
a lady, and in every possible way given reason to 
envy Beckett. Beckett’s seconds, by the way, so far 
forgot themselves as to leave their man lying un- 
cared for on the floor after he was counted out 
until Carpentier, indignant at their neglect, rushed 
across the ring and carried Beckett to his corner. 
I suggest to the masters of ceremonies at these con- 
tests, whoever they may be, that this had better 
not occur again. It is true that the decision was so 
sudden and sensational that a little distraction was 
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excusable; but if Carpentier, who had the best reason 
tu be carried away by his feelings, could remember, 
those whose duty it was could very well have done 
so if they had been properly instructed in their 
duties. 


Now for the seamy side of the affair, the betting 
side. As I pushed my way through the crowd in 
Holborn, I could see by the way my news was re- 
ceived that every poor dupe of the sporting papers 
had put his shillings or pence or even his quid or 
two on Beckett. Never had a betting ramp been more 
thoroughly organized. When the war was over no- 
body knew whether military service had spoiled Car- 
pentier for boxing purposes or left him as good as 
ever. If he were as good, or better, then clearly 
oceans of money could be made at a risk no greater 
than any gambler will take, by persuading the public 
that his sun had set and that the Carpentier who 
knocked out Wells in 73 seconds was a back number. 
Accordingly, the situation was taken in hand in the 
usual fashion. A British pugilist of something less 
than commanding eminence was sent to France and 
pitted against Carpentier, who gave a poor display 
and obtained the decision without difficulty. Here 
was proof positive of his decadence. Then the press 
got to work. Beckett, progressing rapidly from vic- 
tory to victory, was extolled as invulnerable and in- 
vincible. Carpentier’s reputation was discounted un- 
til hardly a shred of it remained. His two youth- 
ful defeats were retold. The public were reminded 
that he had obtained a decision against Gunboat 
Smith only on an unintentional foul by that gentle- 
man; and ring reporters solemnly declared their con- 
viction that but for this accident Carpentier could 
not have lasted another round. I was informed on 
the strength of private information from “the French 
colony” (whatever that may be) that Carpentier had 
sold the fight, and that it was arranged that Beckett 
should win. Then came a clump of boxing articles, 
each giving a dozen reasons to show that nothing 
Lut a miracle could prevent Beckett from wiping the 
floor with the exhausted and obsolete Irenchman. 
I do not know how high the odds were piled at last; 
but on the morning of the fight every ringstruck 
sportsman who knew nothing about boxing (and 
not one in a hundred of the people who read about 
it knows anything worth knowing) had his bet on 
Beckett. Most of these poor devils do not know 
even now how completely they were humbugged. 
They blame Beckett 

Beckett is not to blame. What happened to him 
happened to Sayers sixty-six years ago when he was 
beaten for the first and only time by Nat Langham. 
Langham taught Donnelly, who taught Mr. Angle’s 
and my generation the long shot with the left and 
get-away of which Carpentier gave such a brilliant 
demonstration; and it beat even the invincible Say- 
ers. Langham could not knock him out, because the 
knock-out, though effective for ten seconds, does 
not last for thirty; and Langham had to keep hitting 
Sayers’ eyes until they were closed, and poor Tom, 
blinded, had to weep over his solitary defeat. But 
Sayers’ most famous achievements came later; and 
there is no reason in the world why Beckett should 
not be as successful as ever in spite of his having 
shared Sayers’ fate. When he described his defeat 
as a million-to-one chance, he exaggerated the odds 
against a knock-out; but the knock-out is always a 
matter of luck; and Beckett has probably taken 
dozens of clouts on the jaw as heavy, if not so ar- 
tistic, as Carpentier’s, without turning a hair. 

As to the brutality of the affair, Beckett was 
chatting to his friends over the ropes without a 
mark on his face, and with 3,000 pounds in his 
pocket, before they had stopped kissing Carpentier. 
There are many industrial pursuits more painful 
and much more dangerous than boxing. The knock- 
out is probably the most effective anaesthetic known 
to science: that is why it is so conclusive. Many 
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women would let Carpentier knock them about for 
twenty rounds for a pension of 150 pounds a year. 
The valid objection is the old Puritan objection: 
it is not the pain to the pugilist, but the pleasure to 
the spectator that matters. To the genuine con- 
noisseur it is simply distressing to see a boxer hurt 
beyond the harmless point up to which every rea- 
sonably hardy sportsman is prepared to smart for 
the sake of the game. Mr. Angle’s expression of 
concern as he contemplated Beckett on the boards 
was a study, though he knew that Beckett was fast 
asleep. But unquestionably many of the spectators 
believe that they are witnessing acts of cruelty, and 
pay for admission for their sake, not understanding 
boxing in the least. Also, the contest, like all con- 
tests, acts as a propaganda of pugnacity and com- 
petition. Sometimes the demoralizating effect is 
visible and immediate. I have seen men assault their 
neighbors after witnessing a rough and tumble fight 
for sometime. But the effect of a highly skilled 
display such as Carpentier gave overawes the specta- 
tors. It often reduces them to absolute silence. It 
fascinates the connoisseurs, and frightens the nov- 
ices and the riff-raff. The question of the sup- 
pression of prize-fighting is, therefore, not a simple 
one. The commercial exploitation of prize-fighting 
is bad like the commercial exploitation of every- 
thing else; for in pugilism as in other things “honor 
sinks where commerce long prevails;” and though 
such atrocities as the poisoning of Heenan and the 
rest of the blackguardism which compelled the au- 
thorities to make short work of the old prize ring 
in the eighteen-sixties are now hardly possible, yet 
Mr. Cochran and other entrepreneurs of the ring 
must bear in mind that they can secure toleration 
only by being on their very best behavior. The 
belief that pugnacity and the competitive spirit are 
the secrets of England’s greatness may give way at 
any moment to the equally plausible theory that they 
are the causes of her decline. 

The world now waits breathless for the meeting 
between Carpentier and Mr. Dempsey. The general 
sentiment on the night of the fourth was un- 
doubtedly “May I be there to see.” I know nothing 
of Mr. Dempsey’s quality as a boxer; but if he can 
play at lightning long-shots with an instinctive com- 
mand of the duck and counter, and on occasion side- 
step a boxer who, as the cinematograph proves, has 
a dangerous habit of leading off from his toes with- 
out stepping in, with the certainty of falling heavily 
on his nose if his adversagy takes in the situation 
and gets out of the way in time, Charles XII. may 
find his Poltava yet. 

Such are the impressions of one who has not 
for thirty-five years past dreamed of attending a 
boxing exhibition. If I asked why I have abstained 
for so long, I reply that any intelligent person who 
frequents such exhibitions will soon be convinced 
that the English are congenitally incapable of the 
art of boxing. When you have seen a hundred con- 
tests between two hundred Britons, and have con- 
cluded that every single one of the two hundred 
must be the very worst boxer in the world, and his 
admirers the most abject gulls that ever tipped their 
way, like Mr. Toots, into pugilistic society, you are 
driven to the conclusion that you would be happier 
at home, or even in a theatre or concert room. 
The truth is, of course, that boxing such as Car- 
pentier’s demands qualities which their possessors 
will not waste on so trivial and unamiable a pursuit 
in such rude company. It was worth Carpentier’s 
while to escape from the slavery of the coal pit 
and win 5,000 pounds in 74 seconds with his fists. 
It would not have been worth his while if he had 
been Charles XII. Thus the prizefighters are either 
geniuses like Carpentier, too few and far between 
to keep up one’s interest in exhibitions, or else poor 
fellows whose boxing is simply not worth looking at 
except by gulls who know no better. And so I 
doubt whether I shall go again for another thirty- 
five years except when Carpentier is one of the per- 


formers. —London Nation. 
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An American Career 
By Fredric H. Britton 


N Indiana native, born in Huntington County 
A and brought up in LaFayette, walked to Chi- 

cago in his late teens to seek his fortune. He 
peeled potatoes in a restaurant cellar for $2 a week. 
Thirty-one years later he was elected governor of 
one of the States. 

At fourteen he had been admitted to Perdue Uni- 
versity, when the institution was first opened and 
when H. W. Wiley, later pure food expert, was its 
professor of chemistry. At the end of his third year 
he attended a reception at President White’s house 
and saw some of his fellow students wearing dress 
suits. The effect on him was curious. For three 
years he had worn no undershirt, such was_ his 
poverty as a student. He decided that the odds 
against him were too many left college. 
Some years later he became the discoverer of the 
Moose Mountain iron range in Canada, from which 
he derived a large fortune. 


and he 


It might be supposed that a life story presenting 
such contrasts as these would be well worth telling. 
Suppose, however, that the story had many other 
facts and incidents placed in just as strong a con- 
trast and that it included divers venturesome and 
even dramatic experiences in wild countries and that 
the undershirt-less student, in his progress toward 
an iron magnatecy, became acquainted with the ways 
of very many of his fellow Americans and that the 
potato-peeler, in his progress toward the governor- 
ship, acquired a very intimate familiarity with the 
sinister inside of American politics; might it not 
prove a story that would be exceptionally interesting 
and profitable in the telling? Suppose a further pos- 
sibility of interest and worth. Suppose that the 
story should be told by none other than the very un- 
dershirt-less student and iron magnate himself, by 
the potato-peeler and governor, who, in the years be- 
tween the poverty of his teens and the wealth of his 
forties, became a professional newspaper-writer and 
acquired a very remarkable mastery of the language; 
might not one of those infrequent combinations of 
circumstances be presented which give to the world 
a piece of literature of a very particular and lasting 
value? 

Just such a highly favorable combination with, we 
may believe, just that sort of a result, explains the 
origin and quality of “The Iron Hunter” (the Mac- 
millan Co., New York) by Chase S. Osborn of Sault 
Ste. Marie. An old-fashioned reviewer would call 
it an “intensely interesting human document.” To 
American autobiography it makes not only an addi- 
tion almost sure of unusual popular appreciation, 
but one whose striking features are likely to give it 
high permanent rank. 

Boy life along the Wabash in the period succeed- 
ing the Civil War is depicted in the early pages. The 
stuff in young Osborn was indicated by the manner 
in which he dealt with various overbearing young 
builies. It was further indicated when, still a mere 
lad, he walked nearly 300 miles to Newaygo county, 
Mich., and did rough work one winter around a lum- 
ber camp, returning afoot with nearly $200 to con- 
tinue his schooling. 

After his potato-peeling in Chicago, he became 
errand boy to the city editor of the Chicago Tribune 
at $5 a week. Losing his job when the paper began 
one of its periodic campaigns for paring office ex- 
penses, he walked the entire length of the state of 
Wisconsin to Green Bay, in winter, looking for 
work. He got only employment for a few days and 
walked back to Milwaukee, where he was engaged 
to shovel coal. With spring, this job played out and 
he got work unloading lumber hookers at the docks. 
He lodged in a bare attic over a print shop and so 
got early news of the need for a man on the Daily 
Signal and got also the job. In this first reportorial 
experiment, he was advanced to $7 a week when the 
Signal changed hands dnd also changed its name to 
the Chronicle. The Evening Wisconsin lured him 
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away with an offer of $12 and he distinguished him- 
self at the Newhall hotel fire horror, in which 111 
persons burned to death. A man was wanted to run 
the paper at Florence, on the Wisconsin iron range, 
and Osborn took over the task. 

The wickedest, most riproaring, most generally 
and turbulently lawless towns on earth at the time 
were the towns of the iron districts of Upper 
Michigan and Northern Wisconsin. Adjacent to the 
principal mining centers, stockaded inclosures, in 
which women were held in a very literal kind of 
white slavery, were maintained by desperadoes 
skilled in firearms but more skilled in the technique 
of assassination by lying in wait. With Gov. Rusk’s 
help, Osborn and his paper undertook an uplift. 
The war was prolonged and sacrificed some lives, 
but Osborn came out safe, after exciting escapes, 
and law triumphed over lawlessness. 

Four years at Florence acquainted Osborn with 
the haunts which the retiring but world-desired 
hematite is likely to favor. He began to accept em- 
ployment as a prospector for hematite, as an “iron 
hunter.” Discovering, as prospector, the charms of 
Sault Ste. Marie, he bought the Sault Vews to 
which he gave his personal attention for many years, 
barring summer absences, looking for “hematite. * 

The Sault, a few weeks after he moved there, held 
a charter election under a city re-incorporation act. 
Republican and Democratic bosses stood at the polls 
all day displaying‘ greenbacks and bidding against 
one another for votes. Just as the polls were clos- 
ing a man drove up with twelve drunken Indians in 
a wagon. Bids were run up rapidly to $12 for each 
Indian, but the Democrats had spent too freely early 
in the day and lacked money enough to go higher 
than $12 and the time was too short to replenish the 
campaign fund. The G. O. P. boss bid $14 and 


polled the wagonload of twelve. The G. O. P. cap. 
didate for Mayor won by exactly seven votes. 

Osborn was successively Postmaster, State Gam, 
Warden, State Railroad Commissioner and Regen 
of the State University. He relates how the Boar; 
of Regents, when he was a member, seeking a su. 
cessor to the late James B. Angell as president 9 
the University, long had Woodrow Wilson 4 
Princeton under consideration, but after sarefully 
weighing his qualifications decided that he woul 
not do. 

In 1900 Osborn became a candidate for the Repub. 
lican nomination for Governor, but lost to one of, 
trio of affluent aspirants who, together, spent al. 
most as much as is reputed to have been spent in 
Mr. Newberry’s behalf alone in a later senatorial 
campaign. Osborn become Governor in 1910, cur 
ously enough, in 1918 lost the nomination for Sena 
tor to Newberry, for the same reason he lost the 
governorship eighteen years ‘before.. 

The lore of iron has, much space in the book.7Th 
subject is one on which Gov. Osborn has specialfzed 
“deeply, and he relates many novel things about this 
most essential, of metals. In no part of the world 
is there gn important iron deposit he has not in 
spected. He has even visited Spitzbergen and almost 
all of the iron deposits to be found in every one of 
the eighteen Chinese provinces. While exploring 
Madgascar, after finishing with all continental areas, 
including Africa, he discovered within easy access 
of the sea iron deposits which, he says, rival those 
of Minnesota. The location of this immensely val- 
uable deposit is a secret Mr. Osborn carefully and 
most inconsiderately guards from his readers. 

A better gift book for boys, or even men—per- 
haps also for women—than “The Iron Hunter” is 
not of recent publication. 


A Misinterpreter of Spanish 
Literature 


By Mariano Joaquin Lorente 


Main Currents of Spanish Literature, by Professor J. Db. M. 
’ 19, 


ford; Henry Holtt& Co., New York, 19 


ERHAPS in no other branch of learning has 
P Harvard University more glorious traditions 

than in the study of the Spanish language 
and literature. 

Early in the past century, George Ticknor, pro- 
fessor at the college, took a trip to Spain, spent some 
six years in that country collecting books for a li- 
brary which he bequeathed to the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and on his return home wrote an exhaustive 
“History of Spanish Literature.” 

Ticknor’s collection of Spanish and Portuguese 
books, which the short-sightedness and stupidity of 
the officials in charge are allowing to become fos- 
silized, was one of the best in the world; Ticknor’s 
history—in spite of the fact that subsequent re- 
search has proven it inaccurate in some points—still 
remains the best written in English; for Ticknor was 
a man of excellent taste and untirable energy, and 
though his book is as erudite as any Teutonic treatise 
might be, he managed to camouflage his erudition 
with such elegant and entertaining phraseology that 
it is thoroughly enjoyable. Ticknor’s book aroused 
a great. deal of interest in Spanish letters in this 
country, and his name has been famous to Spanish 
scholars the world over. 

Probably stimulated by the excellent example of 
the illustrious Ticknor, Francisco de Sales, an in- 
structor at Harvard, arduously devoted himself to 
the teaching of Spanish and he brought out a gram- 
mar and a good many Spanish texts which he care- 
fully edited and annotated, among them the first 
Spanish edition of “Don Quixote” ever published in 
this continent. 

Then there was Professor Lowell, the poet, who 
wrote so understandingly about Spain and made 
many excellent renditions of Spanish poems. 


Those were halcyon days for the chair of Spanish 
at Harvard University, but alas, evil times seem to 
have befallen it. Its present incumbent, Professor 
J. D. M. Ford, resembles his predecessors only in 
their patience and industry. He is not a pioneer, 
like Ticknor, nor a scholar, like Sales, nor a poet, 
like Lowell. His first serious venture into Spanish 
letters was a thesis: “The Old Spanish Sibilants,” 
one of those ponderously and fatuously erudite com- 
positions which constitute a pass-word to a Ph. D. 
degree. Since then he has written several magazine 
articles and contributions to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and other similar publications. He has 
also collected an anthology of Spanish poetry, has 
written a grammar—in collaboration with another 
professof—and has edited a few chapters of “Don 
Quixote” and sundry small works for classroom usé, 
such as American professors are forced to bring 
out now and then with the laudable idea of increas- 
ing the high sounding but meagre “honorarium” they 
receive from their colleges. 

Though his work has gained him admittance to 
several learned societies, it compares very unfavor- 
ably with that of his predecessors, or even with the 
productions of his contemporaries from less pretet- 
tious universities than the Cambridge institution. 

Professor Ford’s head must have been rather un- 
easy at wearing the crown of glory inherited from 
Ticknor and Lowell, and to this uneasiness and the 
consequent desire to maintain the traditions of his 
college must be attributed his “Main Currents of 
Spanish Literature.” 

Professor Ford’s book consists of a series of lec 
tures he delivered at the Lowell Institute of Bos- 
ton during the winter of 1818-19. Properly enough, 
he dedicates his book to James Fitzmaurice Kelly, 
for it is nothing but an echo of the lectures deliv- 
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ered in this country in the fall of 1907 by the 
learned Manchester professor. 

Following very closely Fitzmaurice Kelly’s pro- 
gram, Professor Ford discourses at large upon the 
Romanceros, Cancioneros, Poema del Cid, Cervantes, 
Calderno, Lope de Vega, etc., etc., all of them sub- 
jects upon which so much has been written that no 
professor worthy of his name should add to the 
inky ftood unless he really had something new to 
say—which unfortunately is not the case with Pro- 
fessor Ford. 

Somewhere in his “Critica Literaria,” the cele- 
brated Don Juan Valera had occasion to complain 
of the Protestant bias more or less plainly discern- 
ible in all books on Spanish literature written in 
English. Were the famous author of 
Jiménez” alive today he would find n@ fault with 
j Ford’s book on this score, but his 
broad-mindedness and catholicity of taste would 
force him to resent the militant Catholicism that 
pervades his present book and almost renders it a 
religious tract. 

Being a puritanic Catholic at heart, and finding 
it far easier to criticise morals than to appraise lit- 
erature, the Harvard professor misses no opportuinty 
to cast aspersions upon those literaty masters whose 
rule of conduct departed from the established canons 
of the “unco’ gude.” He seems to forget that, in 
many, many cases the habits of an author have noth- 
ig to do with his literary work, and that, after all, it 
were better to have been a sinner and to have written 
“Don Quixote” than to have neither written or 
sinned, 

His religious bias leads Professor Ford to give 
undue prominence to pious writers, whom he quotes 
freely, and so vitiates his judgment that he con- 
siders Calderén’s “autos,” or religious plays, su- 
perior to his secular pieces. He impugns the moral- 
Cervantes’ “Exemplary Novels” and dwells 


’ 


lity otf 
upon the immorality of Lope de Vega, whom he calls 
“a strange compound of sensuality, pettiness, ser- 
vility and genius.” 

Hardly any of the modern authors fails to out- 
rage the religious feelings of the Harvard Torque- 
mada. Alarc6n—probably because of “El Escandola” 
and “La Prédiga”—was “incapableof writing a 
good novel.” Valera is more to the professor’s lik- 
ing because his fiction, which he meant to make a 
transcript of life “is one which he has touched up 
with clever strokes and amiable colors in such a 
fashion as to soften the harshness of actuality.” (The 
italics are mine.) Valera’s famous “Pepita Jiménez” 
is “satisfactory” in so far as Luis—the hero of the 
story, who was going to become a priest and falls 
in love with the charming widow, Pepita—finally 
hangs up his habit for good. “Dofia Luz,” another 
of Valera’s novels, is not quite so good, for in it 
a priest and a married woman are made to fall in 
love with each other. “Their sinning, however,” 
comments the professor, “is mental rather than phy- 
sical, so that there are here none of the extremes 
of passion in which a pornographer of the Zola 
school might have revelled.” 

José Maria de Pereda, a Catholic é outrance, nat- 
urally pleases the professor, but as Pereda was very 
naturalistic, Professor Ford endeavors to find an 
excuse for his naturalism. Accordingly, he says: 
“There are some who would call Pereda a votary 
of naturalism; but they suffer from a misapprehen- 
sion, if they think there is any kindred relation of 
this Spanish writer to the French novelists of the 
school. There is no suggestion of influence com- 
ing from them to him, and the accounts of social 
Viciousness found in certain of his stories were not 
Written with the complacency of a Zola or of an 
adherent of the de Goncourts. When he exposes 
vice, he is also condemning and attacking vice with 
all the force that is his.” But even Pereda has his 
faults and in “El Buey Suelto” Professor Ford finds 
Overmuch description of the socially infirm.” 
Brgy Professor Ford takes pains to absolve 

areda from any affiliation with the Zola and De 
Goncourt schools, he very emphatically declares that 
Pardo Bazin, Palacio Valdés, Pérez Galdés and 
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Of Donia 


arguing 


Blasco Ibafiez are all Zola’s disciples. 
Emilia Pardo Bazan he “Without 
that her pictures of social and moral degeneracy are 
overdrawn, we are, at all events, free to insist that 
so abnormal an atrocity as incest has no place in 
decent literature.” 


Says: 


In Palacio Valdés he objects to his “out and out 
naturalistic performances” and Pérez Galddés so 
arouses Professor Ford’s wrath that he accuses him 
of “bad faith” and of using his novels in “urging his 
antipathies.” He even accuses Galdés of being a 
fanatic, and speaking of his novels in particular, he 
expresses himself thus: “ ‘The Dofia Perfecta,’ which 
out of all his novels has made most noise abroad, 


_ illustrates what happens when his antipathies take 


one of their most dé@ftrmined forms, anticlerical- 
ism, a corollary of which is for him that the faithful 
practitioner of Catholicism is always under the 
priestly thumb and is a blind bigot. * * * To put 
the issue plumply; bad faith appears to actuate Gal- 
dos, for in this book he gives but a perverted idea 
of religion, of Catholicism as practiced in Spain. 
No one can prove a rule of life by basing his argu- 
ments upon the abnormal, the monstrous, the ex- 
ceptional in human nature; and again the intrinsic 
goodness of a religious system is not vitiated by 
the excesses of a few’ fanatic and unintilligent be- 
lievers. ‘There are religious fanatics in Spain and 
out of Spain, and they ought to be attacked wher- 
ever they are, but. not by unfair methods. It is 
unfortunate that the ‘Dofia Perfecta’ should enjoy 
such fame abroad; it gives too distorted an idea 
of a phase of Spanish life and that idea is one that 
the honest Spaniard should seek to destroy rather 
than confirm. Analysis of the ‘Gloria’—a Spanish 
‘Daniel Deronda’—and of the ‘Familia de Leon Roch’ 
would show Galdoés again resorting to unfair methods 
under the spell of his anticlerical prepossessions and 
extending his attack so as to make his pictures of 
the Spanish-Christian wife and the Spanish-Chris- 
tian family gross libels of actuality. All this is a 
great pity; Galdés is one of the most powerful 
novelists of the modern world, but he has let the 
spirit of propaganda betray him into injustice and 
unrighteousness.” 

It were easy to answer the sophisticated criticisms 
of Professor Ford on Galdés, but a few considera- 
tions of fact will refute them better than any argu- 
ments might. Professor Ford does not, know Spain 
or the Spaniards; his knowledge of them is merely 
bookish and superficial. Pérez Galddés, on the other 
hand, is a Spaniard and has lived all his life in 
Spain. He is by far the most popular novelist in 
Spain and in Spanish America; literary societies 
have honoréd themselves with his membership, King 
Alfonso has conferred decorations upon him, and in 
his lifetime he has had statues erected to him by 
popular subscription. Does Professor Ford think 
that the Spaniards—a traditionally proud race— 
would honor and acclaim an author who deliberately 
and grossly slandered them? Certainly not! The 
fact of the matter is that Pérez Galddés, however 
much Professor Ford’s religious feelings may be 
hurt, has told nothing but the truth, and if the pro- 
fessor accuses him of bad faith, it is through sheer 
bigotry. 

How far his religious feelings interfere with Pro- 
fessor Ford’s judgment may be seen from the fol- 
lowing criticism of the deservedly popular Blasco 
Ibafiez: “Nothing cheerful relieves the gloom 
hanging over the pictures in all these books (Blasco 
Ibafiez’s novels) ; he is the artist transferring to his 
canvas only scenes of shadow and misery and bar- 
ring all that means light and joy.” Did the worthy 
professor wear smoked glasses when he read “The 
Cabin,” “Blood and Sand,” “The Dead Command” 
and “The Mayflower?” 

The Hispano-American writers render themselves 
doubly obnoxious to the professor, for to their nat- 
uralism they add in some cases an unmistakable an- 
tipathy for the foreign policy of these United States. 
Though Professor Ford is candid enough to say 
that the establishment of the Republic of Panama 
was a piece of “jobbery, as we may plainly call it,” 


he is incensed at Dario for having the audacity to 
protest against it, and insists that “Dario was en- 
tirely mistaken in laying the blame for the opera- 
tions of that affair upon our nation rather than a 
few politicians * * *” But, one might properly ask 
the professor, isn’t ours a government by the peo- 
ple? And is any red-blooded American sorry that 
Roosevelt pulled that piece of “jobbery” through? 

The lynx-eyed professor, following a popular cus- 
tom of these warlike times, attributes to German 
propaganda the hostility of some of these writers 
and he proceeds to speak of them in most contempt- 
uous tones. Of Rufino Blanco-Fombona, one of 
the most powerful intellects of Latin-America, he 
says that he “is instinctively a roisterer and has 
the habits of one.” Insulting as this phrase is, it 
is nothing compared with what Professor Ford said 
when he delivered his lecture; for, in spite of the 
preface to his book, the lectures have not been 
printed “exactly as they were given.” On the occa- 
sion of ts delivery, Professor Ford said in his lec- 
ture that Blanco-Fambona “is by nature a cad and 
has the habits of a debauchee.” 

It is very doubtful whether Professor Ford would 
have the courage to make those grossly insulting and 
ungentlemanly remarks within Blanco-Fombona’s 
hearing, but apart from that, one may very properly 
ask: Is that all a professor of Spanish literature 
should say about a man who has written powerful 
novels, charming lyrics, entertaining essays and 
learned and elegant historical works, and who now 
directs the most important Latin-American publish- 
ing house inthe world? Of course not, but,as I have 
said, Professor Ford is not a pioneer; his writings 
are in direct proportion to the amount of writing 
other people have done upon the same subjects. 

In these days when the United States is bent on 
fostering friendly relations with Spanish-speaking 
countries, it is a thousand pities that a book like 
“Main Currents of Spanish Literature” should have 
seen the light. Professor Ford’s bigoted, insulting 
remarks may be relished by the “unco’ gude,” but 
they are bound to create an unfavorable impression 
in those countries whose great literatures he has 
misinterpreted to American readers. 

Moreover, as a piece of English literature, Pro- 
fessor Ford’s book is less than mediocre, as the 
reader may judge even from those passages I have 
quoted. An author who makes an adjective out of 
an adjective and calls an Argentine an “Argentinian” 
may be a very pious soul, but he still has something 
to learn along literary lines. 
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Pins for W ings 
By Emanuel Morgan 
b 
CHARLES ErskKINE Scott Woop. 
E finds in the desert 
A Rogers group 
Of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
% 
ALEXANDER PERCY. 
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A faun 
Reciting. 


WILLIAM 


9. 
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Harry Kemp. 
Seven-league boots 
On a linnet. 


ote 


% 
Epwin Porp PIper. 
A heart-beat 
In a hen-house. 
% 

Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE. 
Dew 
Purring. 


* 
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Joun G. NEIHARDT. 


Muscle-bound, 
But Marathon. 


?, 
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CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
A be-ribboned 


Bicycle. 
(To be continued.) 
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me weigh the package,’ said the grocer. 
The other assented, and the package was 
found to weigh only eight pounds. The 
man looked perplexed for a moment 
and then said: ‘Oh, well, I don’t think 
customer who was boasting to a grocer he cheated me much; for while he was 
of the cheapness of ten pounds of sugar getting the sugar I pocketed two tins 
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Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing BUGS 


“The never-ending struggle between 
capital and labor reminds me,” says Sen- 
ator Johnson, “of a suspicious-looking 
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lo Wear ’Neath Sunny Skies 
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HETHER Palm Beach, Miami, Bellair, Tampa, St. Augustine, Florida, Pass ga 
Christian, Biloxi, Gulfport, Mississippi, or Galveston, Texas, or perhaps South- no 

ern California and Honolulu be your objective, Dame Fashion, as usual, has outdone ad 
herself to make your sojourn in the South highly enjoyable. in 
The call of the Sunny Southland may be happily answered if one = 

has chosen a complete wardrobe from among the galaxy of Southern - 
Modes assembled here. - 
When For Daytime m 


Traveling - and Evening Hours \\ : 


A trim Tailleur of tricotine is indispensable Gathered together are a fascinating collec- Ri 
for the journey southward. tion of fashionable wearables for each happy \ wy hi 
Smart new Blouses and chic Hats that you hour. Frocks and Gowns fashioned of lovely fis 
cannot but enthuse over may be chosen from | fabrics in the modes to reign next season are 1a as 
delightful arrays to complete your costume. presented in pastel, gay and subdued color ; fe 
If you haven’t decided what luggage to take tones—and are delightful to behold. . 
with you a visit to our Leather Goods Shop Hats for dress wear are more charmin: , 
will yield many suggestions. ‘Trunks and than ever and display new modes, new fabrics 
Bags of every description are to be found here | 2" bewitching colorings. ti 








at interesting prices. ——_—_— 


| Ask Mr. Foster 
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On the Shore | to plan your trip South, make || : jo 
, ‘ , ‘ || reservations and attend to the | li 
—while yatching, motoring or Reees the links | hundred and one little details || ° $ ci 
you will enjoy wearing the dashing new sport | which usually take the pleasure | \ 01 
togs. ! from traveling. Seventh Floor. || \" bi 
There are Sport Suits of Heather Jersey, Lomemaeiene mnanmeaadeds n 
Rainbow Tweed, Paulette and | charming new models, dis- u 
Angora in gay colors. Steam- | playing a rainbow of colors, i 6 tl 
er Coats of blanket material, | are modish and most desirable t a 
fringe trimmed, and Sports | for sports wear. Skirts of 48 k 
Coats in short and three-quar- | white flannel and jersey are Ped h 
ter lengths, of every descrip- | also presented. wii 
tion, with Angora _fringe- _w n 
trimmed Sports Coats, Fri- Sports Hats, in bright col- hv’ li 
sette and Chatoyones Cape | ors of cloth, ribbon and straw | q I 
Coats predominating. feature handwork of em- | t 
Skirts of Kumsi-Kumsa, broidery or beading. ; 
Fan-ta-si, Pussy Willow and These are as summery in h 
wool plaids and stripes in | effect and quite as charming 
clever effects and attractive | as are the chic new Bathing ; 
colors, and Sweaters in | Suits. 
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Letters from the People 


A Poser for Emanuel Morgan 


New York, January 1, 1920. 
Epitor OF REEDY’s MIRROR: 

I have perused eagerly but in vain the 
remarkable series of lapidary character- 
izations of contemporaneous poets in 
“Pins for Wings” by Emanuel Morgan 
in the hope of discovering an adequate 
summation of the intellectual power and 
aesthetic beauty of that marvelous vol- 
ume, “Bell and Wing,” by Frederick 
Fanning Ayer. Can it. be that Mr. Mor- 
gan does not know Mr. Ayer? It would 
not seem possible. I have been reading 
advertisements as large as_ thirteen 
inches, double column, in the great daily 
newspapers of the United States, set- 
ting forth the wonders of that work in 
terms of immitigable praise. I have 
seen the book. It is the largest book on 
poetry ever written. It must weigh at 
least eleven pounds. When I last saw 
it it was the piece de resistance of the 
library of Roy L. McCardell of New 
Rochelle. Mr. McCardell says that in 
his summer vacations when he goes 
fishing up the Sound he uses this volume 
as an anchor and finds it extremely ef- 
fective. 

Another copy of this remarkable work 
is in the possession of Colonel Frederick 
Upham Adams—of whom Alfred Henry 
Lewis once said: “In the course of 
time every great American millionaire 
catches Adams as_ children catch 
measles.” Colonel Adams is a reformed 
journalist and has now gone into pub- 
licity for special securities in New York 
city. He told me the other day that the 
only literary piece of furniture he had 
brought down from his home at Larch- 
mont Manor to his office was this vol- 
ume of “Bell and Wing.” He says it is 
the weightiest book that he ever came 
across and it contains more different 
kinds of poetry than any other volume 
he has ever seen in his whole life. 

This book must have been advertised 
now with a steadiness unexampled in 
literary history for at least seven years. 
I have never seen a review of it, but 
the advertisements have quoted excerpts 
from gorgeous reviews which neither I 
nor anybody whom I have ever met 
have seen. I insist that Emanuel Mor- 
gan tell us about “Bell and Wing,” by 
Frederick Fanning Ayer. 

IsIpORE COHEN. 
heh 


A Friendly Tip 
Editor of REEpy’s M1rror: 

I have read with some sympathy and 
much amusement Mr. Bodenheim’s 
Hamlet-like diatribe on American maga- 
zines. Having unpacked his heart with 
words, what has Mr. Bodenheim said? 
He complains that The New Republic et 
al. are too immersed in economic issues 
to give space to literature; and then he 
complains that The Century et al. are 
too much immersed in literature to give 
Space to economic issues. He tells us 
of one group that its poetry is “mid-Vic- 
torian, monotonously Whitmanesque, 
crudely, fiercely realistic.” Now either 
a mark of rebellion in poetry is that the 
verse is realistic or it is not. Either 
(therefore) The New Republic is giving 
Space to radical literature or it is not. 
And it would seem that Mr. Bodenheim 
falls into an amazing confusion at this 
Point; and into a still more wonderful 
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one, when he complains in one and the 
same breath that the said poetry is mid- 
Victorian and Whitmanesque. Sunshine 
is black and white at the same time. 

Finally, the gentleman falls afoul of 
The Smart Set. He may think of that 
magazine what he pleases. My own 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Mencken 
has been uniformly courteous and kind; 
and nothing of any literary worth that 
I have offered them has been refused, 
except a play that was too long, and 
some verse on which they were over- 
stocked. If Mr. Bodenheim would read 
The Smart Set, I believe he would see 
that the stories in it are intended to 
keep the magazine alive in order that 
the departments of criticism may exist. 
This may not be policy as high or as 
wide as a church door, but it is under- 
standable policy, and far from “hypocrit- 
ical.” In short, if Mr. Bodenheim would 
write less disconnectedly, he might ap- 
pear oftener in print. 

Howarp M. Jones. 
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Grateful Authors 
December 25, 1919. 
Editor of Rrepy’s Mirror: 

Herewith, for your information, we 
hand you confirmation of telegram sent 
to Henry L. Mencken, December 25, 
1919, through Western Union: 

We, the undersigned Novelists, 
Playwrights, Painters and Poets, 
realizing your manifold and signally 
unselfish services to American let- 
ters and art, and wishing in some 
way to attest our profound ac- 
knowledgment of your particular 
and helpful services to us in broad- 
ening and brightening our outlook 
and emphasizing that optimism and 
spirit of Christian helpfulness so 
necessary to all great writers and 
workers in these fields of art, have 
united on this Christmas day to ex- 
tend our best wishes and the hope 
that you may live long to aid and 
advise us in our further efforts. 
MILLICENT DoLores BLAHA, 
HERMAN Magjo.icaA DILLWINE, 
LEGUMA SITTENSTRIKER KATzZNORATz, 
Rosco—E SKUNKWILLER, 

JOHN GROAN, 

Ruonppa St. Cyres NETHERCUT, 
KATINKA RAREHIDE, 

WILLIAMINA PaTRICIA SHELLSHOCK, 
RoLLin Otro PEpDLECORD, 

Maurice LITTLERIBBON FRASCHHOU- 

SER, 

BETTINA FISHBONE, 
GLoRIA SCHIMMELFLUG, 
Harry RIvIERA SPOTCASH, 
AxEL GOLDENROD. 

ofeeforte 

Smithson—Do you know that Noah 
was the greatest financier that ever 
lived? Ditbbs—How do you make that 
out? Smithson—Well, he was able to 
float a company when the whole world 
was in liquidation.—7it-Bits. 

hey 

“Is your wife one of those women who 
look at their husbands and say, ‘I made 
a man of him’?” asked the impertinent 
friend. “No,’ answered Mr. Meekton. 
“My Henrietta is very unassuming. She 
merely says she has done her best.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

ete 

“Gee, but it’s late! Will your wife 
get up and let you in when you get 
home?” “I’ll make her. I'll scratch on 
the door and whine and she'll think her 
dog’s been locked out.”—St. Louis Re- 
public. 
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The Morals of the Movies 
By Karl K. Kitchen 


T IS a common thing for “gay dogs” 
| to wink slyly when discussing con- 
ditions in the motion picture stu- 
dios. And these sly winks are usually 
accompanied by knowing looks and 
equally comprehensive elbow nudges in 
the ribs. For there is widespread im- 
pression that artistic endeavor and im- 
morality often go together and that mo- 
tion picture studios, while not surfeited 
with art, are nevertheless “hot beds of 
vice,” as well-paid reformers would put 
it. 

The writer did not go to Los Angeles 
to investigate the morals of the movie 
folks, although a rumor to that. effect 
did give some of them a pretty bad 
scare. If he had been asked about the 
morals of the film people some months 
ago, he would have replied that in his 
opinion they didn’t have any. 

It is always easy to give a flippant an- 
swer to evade the facts. 

But a month spent in and about the 
studios of Southern California has 
caused him to revise his opinions about 
the morals of the movie makers. 

Not that I would give the movie col- 
ony of Los Angeles a clean bill of 
health—far from that, in fact. But the 
stories about the gay life in the studios 
has been greatly exaggerated. Of course 
this is not the only feature of Southern 
California life that has been lied about. 
There’s the winter climate, for instance. 
However, that’s another story. In this 
article, I’m a defender, a champion— 
not a prosecutor. 

The most common charge of immoral- 
ity in camera-land is that young women 
are not advanced in their chosen profes- 
sion unless they submit to the advances 
of studio managers and_ directors. 
Stories are constantly being circulated 
to that effect. I have heard them at 
first hand from young women in mani- 
cure parlors, singers in near cabarets 
and other unnecessary places. All the 
stories are the same. Either the story- 
teller, and I use the word advisedly, was 
not engaged for a leading part because 
she would not listen to the “proposi- 
tion” of the director or she was not 
allowed to keep her place because of 
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the advances of the influential male 
star, 

While I hold no brief for the studio 
managers, directors and others in author- 
ity in California’s film factories, I do 
not hesitate to say that nine-tenths of 
these stories are downright lies. They 
are the pitiful excuses of the unsuccess- 
ful. Being unable to get employment 
in a studio or being discharged for in- 
competence it is much easier for a 
young woman to make charges of this 
kind than to admit the truth. 

In the days when the directors in the 
studios were all powerful, when they 
had the power of “hiring and firing” 
young women—there were many abuses 
of this nature. Young women, unless 
they were financially independent, were 
more or less at the mercy of the direc- 
tor under whom they were working. 
And there were many wild parties in 
many of the smaller studios in which 
pictures were merely a by-product. 

But the motion picture industry has 
undergone a great change in the last 
three years. It has been put on a busi- 
ness basis and the “good old days” as 
they are spoken of in some unexclusive 
circles, are over. 

At the present time the big studios 
are conducted as efficiently and with as 
strict attention to business as any manu- 
facturing plants, the directors have 
nothing to do with the engaging of ac- 
tors or actresses. Nor have they the au- 
therity to discharge anyone. At each 
studio there is a casting director, so 
called, whose sole business it is to en- 
gage the players for each picture. Of 
course the stars, where they are not 
making pictures of their own, are en- 
gaged by the big officials of the film 
companies, but the directors do not meet 
the minor players until an actual start 
is made on the picture. 

As the studios are run today, there 
is not time to bother with amateurs or 
incompetents. Players have to be en- 
gaged strictly on their merits and a 
casting director who takes advantage of 
his position is very soon replaced. Cnly 
the high officials of a producing company 
have the poWer to engage or advance a 
personal favorite. From which it will 
be seen that favoritism of this kind is 
considerably restricted. 

Naturally, there have been several 
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glaring examples of favoritism of this 
nature. There are several stars who are 
before the public only because of their 
relations with so-called film magnates. 
These stars have been described as 
young women who are loved a little by 
the public and loved much by their pro- 
ducers. But as a rule their careers are 
very short. They are so conspicuous by 
their lack of talent that nobody in the 
profession takes them seriously. And 
all the advertising space that is lavished 
on them does not. sell their pictures 
more than once. 

I know one important producer who 
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000 as the result of a gambling debt. I 
know of two or three producers who 
have advanced certain actresses because 
they happened to be fond of them. But 
where it. is possible to point out three or 
four cases of this kind, one is able to 
point to sixty or seventy stars who are 
where they are today solely on their 
merits. 

Whatever corruption exists in the mo- 
tion picture industry today exists in 
high places. Only the very influential 
can take advantage of young women, 
and as D. W. Griffith pointed out at a 
banquet at the Los Angeles Chamber of 
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you believe that men eventually become 





A Petition 


old, even if they do not become good, Pear Lady in The Seat Behind 


there is much in what Mr. Griffith says 

There is a popular catch line in 
Southern California: “Are you married 
or do you live in Los Angeles?” But 
that is current because of the frequency 
of divorces and their attendant evils 
among members of the movie colony. 
There are doubtless quite as many di- 
vorces among cloak and suit manufac- 
turers, if authentic statistics were ob- 
tainable. Matrimonial infelicity is not 
peculiar to any class of people these days. 


Who reads my morning paper, 
Assuredly I do not mind 
This thrifty little caper. 
Although the feather on your hat 
Oft tickles my poor neck, 
Not for a trifling thing like that 
Would I your pleasure wreck. 


Dear Lady in The Seat Behind, 
I’ve learned to know your taste; 

Your favorite page I quickly find 
Lest moments rare I waste. 

The sporting news you find a bore, 









gave a certain Broadway chorus girl a Commerce most of the very influential And of most of the motion picture stars 
big contract to oblige a New York men in the movies are too well along in it may be said that .if they have any 
broker who held his I. O. U. for $15,- years to be ideal Don Juans. And if faults they make virtues of them.—Now. 
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From Authentic Sources of Fashion Come 
The Newly Arrived Modes in 


| Daytime and Evening 
Apparel 





Also Charming Sports Garments for Winter 
Resort and Mid-Season Wear 


@ Interesting indeed are these first glimpses 
of the lovely things Fashion creators are pre- 
paring and which are a forecast of the styles 
for early Springtime. 





@ As first harbingers of soon-to-come Spring, 
these new styles will be welcomed for their 
i? beauty and clever originality as well as for 
their practical use for immediate wear. 


G.While designed for Winter resort wear, Madame will 
find that whether she is planning a trip to some 
“sunny land,” such as Florida or California, or 
whether she wants the new and different for immediate 
service, she is sure to find something charming and out 
of the ordinary in this collection. 








Many silks are favored, 
but taffeta enjoys a 
special vogue both in the 
darker shades for day- 
time and in lovely gay 
tints for semi-occasions. 


Quite the newest vogue 
is a chic little Eton 
three-piece suit in navy 
blue with plain blouse 
of a sparkling metal bro- 
cade and narrow sash. 








Women’s Costume Salon and Misses’ Style Shop—Third Floor 








FAMOUS -BARR CO. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West 

































And stocks and bonds quite stupid, 
But you could read forevermore 
“The Love Advice of Cupid.” 


Dear Lady in The Seat. Behind, 
My morning paper reading, 
I hope you're graciously inclined 
To hear my simple pleading. 
This favor slight on me bestow, 
And pacify my rage— 
When you're through reading, let me 
know, 
So I may turn the page! 
—M. L. F., in New York Life. 


sierfofe 
A Born Strategist 


The dear old thing, with her usual 
stock of questions, was visiting the Zoo, 
“Keeper,” she said, tapping him with 
her umbrella, “what do you consider to 
be the most remarkable animal in these 
wonderful gardens?” “Well, ma’am,” 
replied the keeper thoughtfully, “after 
careful consideration, as you might say, 
I should say that there laughing hyena 
gets the prize.” “Indeed, my good man! 
And what makes you think _ that?” 
“Well, he only has a sleep once a week, 
a meal once a month, and a drink once 
a year,” said the keeper, moving on. “So 
what he has to laugh about beats me.” 
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A Terrible Tiff 


They were very fond of each other, 
and had been engaged; but they had 
quarreled, and were too proud to make 
it up. He called afterwards at her house 
—to see her father on business. She 
was at the door. “Ah—Miss Blank, | 
believe?” said he. “Is your father in?” 
“No, sir,” she replied, “father is not, at 
present. Do you wish to see him per- 
sonally?” “Yes,” was the bluff response 
of the visitor, who felt that his former 
sweetheart was yielding, “I wanted to 
see him on very particular business,” 
and he turned away haughtily. “I beg 
your pardon,” she called after him as he 
reached the last step, “but who shall I 
say called?” 

forge 


Probably it annoys you, too, to hear 
some one’s telephone ringing and n0- 
body making any move toward answerf- 
ing it. In the opera “Aida” one of the 
scenes was laid “in front of the Temple 
of Isis.’ At the close of the scene the 























curtain signal was given with “a bell 
buzzer which was heard all over the 
house. The operator of the curtain was 
evidently slow in answering, for the bell 
continued to ring, and a woman in the 
audience said, “The telephone in the 
Temple is ringing—why in the world 
doesn’t the high priest go in and af- 
swer it?” 
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Carl Van Vechten 


By Vincent Starrett 


The old lament that America has no 
critics worthy the name, none to meas- 
ure up with Arthur Symons, William 
Archer, Saintsbury, Gosse, et. al., may 
safely be discounted. If it ever were 
true, it is so no longer. Today America 
has the best. critics in the business, 
Symons’ present work is apocryphal, al- 
though good, and we may offset him 
with his American counterpart, James 
Huneker. Archer, Saintsbury, and Gosse 
are no better than half a dozen academic 
Americans of no particular importance ; 
the latter is a peculiarly grandmotherly 
person. And among the younger Eng- 
lish critics there are few who may be 
fairly compared with H. L. Mencken. 
Marion Reedy, Francis Hackett, Floyd 
Dell, Wilson Follett, and Carl Van 
Vechten. The ages of these gentle- 
men vary, but most of them are young 
men, and all of them deal with modern 
movements, with little reference to ex- 
ploded dogma and perished ethics. 
America indeed is stronger in critics 
of worth than she is in literary artists 
worth criticizing. 

It is of Mr. Carl Van Vechten I wish 
to speak at the moment. This critic has 
five books to his credit—his considerable 
credit. They are, “Music After the 
Great War,” “Music and Bad Manners,” 
“Interpreters and Interpretations,” “The 
Merry-Go-Round,” and “The Music of 
Spain.” The musical note will be caught 
in each title. Like Mr. Huneker, Mr. 
Van Vechten is primarily a music critic. 
Also like Mr. Huneker, he is much more. 
He is a brilliant critic of literature and 
the drama, and I have no doubt that, if 
he cared to, he could turn in an excellent 
score as a critic of art. Like most en- 
lightened critics of the day, he appreci- 
ates thoroughly the close spiritual rela- 
tion between all the fine arts, and the 
genuine necessity for speaking of one 
in the terms of the other. 


Because he invests his essays with a 
sparkling style, Mr. Van Vechten has 
been accused of being merely clever, of 
scouting on the frontiers of erudition. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The painstaking analyses of the old- 
fashioned critics, ponderously pedantic 
and dull, are of the past. Such critics 
wrote for one another. A wider public 
is being reached to-day, and—save in 
certain quarters—criticism is becoming 
even understandable. By the same token, 
criticism of the first water is becoming 
as much literature, almost, as the com- 
Positions that evoke it. Some of the 
mummies of another day abide with us 
still, however, and to these, of course, 
such men as Van Vechten and Mencken 
are anathema, 





The cardinal offense, in the philosophy 
of the mummy, is for a young upstart to 
talk about men and women whom he 
(the mummy) has never heard of. Like 
Symons and Huneker, Mr. Van Vechten 
offends grossly in this particular. He 
does not confine himself to new artists, 
either ; he has the temerity to speak 
highly, for instance, of Edgar Saltus, a 
sreat and neglected American writer, 
and to tax the mummies with their neg- 
lect of him, Mr. Van Vechten is a 
Presumptuous person indeed. Off with 
his head! 


The two latest volumes are “The 
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Merry-Go-Round” and “The Music of 
Spain,” published (as are those gone be- 
fore) by Alfred A. Knopf. The former 
may be especially recommended as a 
sparkling collection in Mr. Van Vech- 
ten’s best manner. In it he touches all 
the arts, and an astonishing index tes- 
tifies to the book’s informative value. It 
is perhaps the best of the five for pro- 
miscuous readers, because of its diversity 
of topics. Less musical than the others, 
still it treats of music in its relation to 
cooking, and of singing as a new art, in 
which latter paper you will find seriously 
discussed the profane antiphon from 
Galli-Curci to Al Jolson. The volume 


/ 


contains, also, two revealing personal 
essays, “In Defense of Bad Taste,” and 
“An Interrupted Conversation,” and 
deals authoritatively with George Moore, 
Mimi Aguglia, Margaret Anglin, Mary 
Garden, Isadora Duncan, Avery Hop- 
wood, Philip Moeller, Georges Feydeau, 
and Octave Mirbeau—an astonishing 
galaxy! 

“The Music of Spain” testifies again 
to Mr. Van Vechten’s love for and sym- 
pathy with the Iberian peninsula. He 
has treated of Spain and its people else- 
where, and here returns to the subject 
with a whole volume of charming ap- 
preciation and racy gossip. The book is 
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probably the first on the subject—Span- 
ish music—in the English tongue, and as 
such is unique; but it would be authori- 
tative if there were a dozen others. 
“Interpreters and Interpretations’ and 
“Music and Bad Manners,” earlier vol- 
umes, are still obtainable, and worth 
procuring. In the former, intimate views 
of Garden, Fremstad, Farrar, Guilbert, 
and others are shown, and there is dis- 
cussion of ragtime as an art form, music 
in fiction, and the necessity for a revolu- 
tion in grand opera production. In 
the latter the vagaries of musicians are 
entertainingly set forth, together with 
excellent papers on “Music for the 
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French Handmade Blouses 
Are Splendid Features of the White Sale 


To mention French Blouses calls up visions of beautifully designed affairs, artistic 
in the way that only a French garment can be. But to say that the French Blouse 
is of the all-handmade lingerie type makes our already glorified picture a vis- 
ion of daintiness and loveliness quite unexcelled. To the French must we give credit 
for embroidery and hand work of fairy-like fineness. 


We are exclusive in our showing of a beautiful line of French handmade blouses. 
They are made of fine batiste or crepe de chine and are trimmed with hand-embroid- 
The styles are all different, and, since they are 


made over American patterns, there is no doubt of their fitting qualities. 


Those who are judges of dainty lingerie will find in these blouses very special value. 
The prices range from $6.75 to $50.00. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND LEADER 


(Third Floor) 
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Movies,” “Leo Ornstein,” and “The Of a Saturday night—you should 
know, if not deaf, there’s bands going Eye, Red Wing or not, there’s Ro- 


Bridee Burners.” 


Despite the superior percentage of round, a drum it might be and one 






mass or the tail end of high, in Sleepy 


Marts and Money 


nans all five on their knees in the The upward movement continues q 


musical essays in his books, the art, play, more, or it might be two more and a church, if not on the sidewalk out- the New York Stock Exchange. It a, 


and book lover will be qute as intrigued flute, is playing music would make 
by Mr. Van Vechten as the musician or cripples dance, let alone Ronans not 
the musically inclined reader. He is al- cripples at all. Comes a dancing Sat- 
ways stimulating, often startling, and u.uay night, it might be Sleepy Eye 
never by any chance fails to be enter- or Red Wing, or wherever there’s 
taining. His books belong definitely to roads into town, there’s Ronans, 
five, and the town’s knowing Ronans 
is there; what’s next the town knows 
when they’re gone. So when Ronans 
step in the hotel to write their five 
names in the book—Matt Ronans it 


the “literature” of criticism. 


The Odd Ronan 


By Harry B. Kennon 
There’s no luck like luck in odd 
numbers. I am saying that now and 
before. Five’s five same as_ seven, 
and one odd to make out is the rule, 
save it’s Ronans. It might be in 


is, and Mark, Luke and John, 


I’m telling, the five, and if one’s odd where they be. 
by their ways I don’t know. 


est is odd, Ronans being that proud men of the kind in their town. 


of the lad they don’t hide it; times it might be them girls know before; ’tis 
will be in my mind ’tis the oldest, the in nature they should, but no matter. 
lave looking up to the man like he’s Anyway, they’re coming home from 
that; times I am seeing they’re so of them dances, all five, no less, times 
an age, and two twins, there’s none so late in the night it’s next day. 
odd or leader at all; times .... But Maybe a bit of the drink is wafting 
let be; it is vain speculation. It them up to their rest, maybe not; 


might be in Sleepy Eye I am know- they’re that gay if exhausted, 


ing Ronans, the five, then again it soft spoken the one way or other or 
Being Ronans 
they’re so, and none odd. And of a 


might be in Red Wing. I am know- both, it’s all one. 
ing them well. 

They're farmer lads, Ronans, left Sunday morning. ... 
warm in rich land of the north by 
Ronan that’s gone. 


can sure like good Indians they are. Sunday morning, it might be 


Patrick, a twin, to fill out—its best 
in the house for Ronans the night, if 
none better to let with two beds and 
a bath; and who of the five is three 
in a bed or slept odd on the floor, I 
Sleepy Eye I am knowing them five don’t know. Times, one by himself 
lucky devils, and then it might not; will come in and write Ronan—just 
it’s no matter, there’s none odd that, and no more; like Ronans 
among them. It is of young Ronans kings where they come from and kings 


It is so they are coming, the five, 

They’re five, as I said, and all one or going the same, and that fast; and 
so it’s strange for close kin. Times while they are staying there’s girls of 
I am thinking ’tis Ronans the young- a Saturday night is knowing there’s 


I am knowing the mother to Ro- 
What’s one is nans that well, and it is so they come 
the others, barring the mother to by the good looks they’re having and 
them holding all in her hand while more. The father to them is killed 
she’s here; and Mrs. Ronan is staying by the fall of a tree long back; but 
on strong, and why not? They’re not dead, since he’s alive in Ronans 
hard working all when not playing all, like herself that has ways of her 
as hard, and that wild. They’re Irish own. And they’re minding them 
you’d know by the name and Ameri- ways, Ronans, they are so. So, of a 








Upon request we will mail you Our Book let entitled 
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side. No son of herself is forgetting serts itself in all quarters of the marke, 
his duty the day—nor his dance of a and the destructive element is more cay. 
Saturday night, since they’re young. tious in its operations. There’s goo 
How he’s slipping the lave to do buying on the reactions, and brokers ry. 
what he did I don’t know, but one of port increasing participation on the par 
them Ronans is married last fall. It of the public. The creeping character 
might be the twin or the other that’s of the rise in railroad stocks naturally 
gone by himself with a girl. It’s no strengthens the feeling of confideng 
matter, he’s married. Then I’m say- with regard to the financial artd genera 
ing, I am, ’tis here’s the odd Ronan at economic situation. Its significance js 
last, cut off from his kind like and accentuated by broadening of opera. 
different, because of a woman. I am tions in leading stocks, as well as by 
saying that then and saying that now, the growing volume of business in the 
for so women do with their men, save bond department, where advances of 
it’s Ronans that’s holding their ways. two to three points were recorded in 
For come Saturday night again and some issues in the past few days. 
again, Sleepy Eye it might be or Red A marked forward movement in in. 
Wing, there’s music and dancing and yestment and _ semi-speculative bonds 
Ronans—Ronans, all five, for the best may be regarded as inevitable. There's 
in the house and taking the best as no probability, though, that it will be 
their due. So it goes week on week as notable as were similar events in 
till alls done by the priest, and after ante-bellum times. For we must not 
the same as before. I’m not at all forget that the volumes of interest-bear- 
sure, though I’m there, which Ronan jn¢g securities have been greatly enlarged 
is married or marrying, or odd. And ince 1915. As a result of this, the 
the girl is not helping at all. Sure, course of absorption will be slower and 
she’s going with one or the other, all occasionally interrupted by _ heavy 
five, like she’s picked out her man in jiquidation, in times of depression, for 
the dark (knowing on Ronan from the account of parties who had over- 
Ronan, though taking the twin for ¢ tended their commitments on the long 
her own. She’s courting all five, by cide. 
the looks, and never a Ronan but With reference to the steel situation, 
walks to the wave of her hand. The news is of inspiring cast. It confirms 
fine beaver coat she steps out in iS previous impressions that 1920 will wit 
skins trapped by them all lest she’s joc, big growth in production. Some 
cold; and if one carried her out of authorities on the subject are too op- 
the church all his, as he did in my timistic, however. They are too much 
sight, it is Ronans carries the two inclined to minimize the increasing out- 
with rejoicing no end. puts in Europe and Japan. The money 
’Tis last fall this all was, and a market is gradually returning to what 
miracle since; so, in course, there’s may be called a normal condition under 
more Ronans but five now than then, existing circumstances. While rates are 
if but one and him small. Sure, nam- fluctuating sharply every two or three 
ing the boy is none but a splendid oc- days, the real tendency is downward, 
casion: The priest with his candle large advances to foreign countries not- 
and book—the pale, sweet young withstanding. 
mother to it—the fine old mother to The reinforcement of finances is 
Ronans all—the grand good will of yiewed with satisfaction, for it fore- 
them lads, handing that little child casts such a bettering of the general 
from one to the other, like he’s son panking position as should strengthen 
to all Ronans or no son at all, is won- the jnvestment markets not only in New 
derful past belief. All that, as I said, York, but throughout the country. 
and the food, and the. . Money is evidently returning from in- 
I am coming back home from the terior centers, that is, from the agricul- 
christening just—and some dazed. tural regions, where the moving of 
But I’m thinking I know the odd crops is subsiding. The last statement 
Ronans at last, I do so. Faith, odd of the clearing-house institutions dis- 
numbers for luck! That sixth little closed surplus reserve of more than 
Ronan is leading them all. $52,000,000. Additional growth in this 
respect will be seen in the next - two 
months. As a rule, or at least in normal 
“Now here’s something nice for your seasons, New York bank reserves in- 
party. <A girl peels an apple, turning 
out one long peeling. Or an orange will Active petroleum stocks are doing 
do.” “TI see.” “She throws the peeling well; declines are not extensive, de- 
over her shoulder and it forms the ini- spite the substantial enhancement al- 
tial of the one she is to wed.” “Peel- ready registered in a few prominent 
ings, eh? We are very rich, you know.” cases’ Mexican Petroleum rose to 
“What of it?” “Will diamond neck- jately, and there’s little doubt that it will 
laces answer just as well?’—Louisville 44 much higher still before July 1, net 
Courier-Journal. profits plainly foreshadowing a higher 
ee dividend rate than the present $8 per 
The hoary-headed examiner glanced annum. Sinclair is being groomed, for 
over the top of his spectacles. “Are you an important advance, the volume of 
sure,” he inquired, “that this is a purely trading having grown materially and the 
original composition you have handed company’s properties being of greater 
in?” “Yes, sir,” came the answer. “But value than is generally believed. The 
you may possibly, sir, have come across quoted price of 4814 appears reasonable. 
one or two of the words in the dic- It invites purchases at favorable oppor: 
tionary.” tunities. The 1919 production of oil in 
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crease until about May 1. 
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the United States was nearly 376,000,000 
harrels, against an increase of 20,000,000 
for 1917-18. Stocks of domestic pe- 
troleum held by producers and market- 
ing companies on December 31, 1919, are 
estimated at 132,000,000 barrels. Im- 
ports exceeded exports by 47,000,000 
barrels. 

The last statement of the Bank of 
England revealed another decline in the 
reserve ratio, the percentage being less 
than 10, or the poorest since 1866. De- 
mand sterling is steady at $3.79. 
Judging by latest reports from London, 
the financial state of things there is 
mending right along; so perceptibly, in- 
deed, that London financiers voice the 
opinion that they will soon be able to 
advance greater sums to Continental na- 
tions than they had thought possible a 
month ago. Improvement in economic 
conditions is reported likewise from 
France. It is accelerated by the decisive 
defeat of extreme radicalism in the 
politics of the republic. 

International Mercantile Marine 
shares show symptoms of being reg- 
ulated by the old coterie of clever 
manipulators. Thus far, prices have 
made little headway. The prefererd is 
quoted at 11114, a price denoting a de- 
preciation of about seventeen points 
when compared with the top-mark of 
some months back. In due time, per- 
haps sooner than expected, Wall Street 
will be replete with a series of new 
stories regarding mergers, payment of 
back-dividends and other more or less 
diversified tall talk. For versatility and 
boldness in the invention of alluring 
stories you have to hand it to the Mer- 
cantile Marine crowd. 

The certificates of sugar companies 
should advance sharply in the next up- 
turn, for indications uphold the opinion 
that the staple’s price will remain high 
throughout 1920, owing to the scarcity 
of supplies and crippled power of pro- 
duction in the beet-growing nations of 
Europe, which prior to the war fur- 
nished the bulk of our supplies. Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar, an 8 per cent dividend- 
payer is up to 95%, or within three 
points of the maximum of 1919. For 
bargain-hunters in financial markets it 
still remains true that stocks should be 
bought when the majority of speculators 
are afraid to take hold, and that they 
should be sold when the pikers are rush- 
ing to sell. 

St. Louis 

Prices of popular local shares still ex- 
hibit an upward tendency. Temtor “A” 
and “B” and Hydraulic Press Brick pre- 
ferred were the most active for a few 
days. The latter sold at 59 to 60. Over 
four hundred of the common were 
taken at 9.871%4 and 10. Demand for 
banking shares indicates no expansion. 
Twenty-five Bank of Commerce were 
transferred at 140. Five Boatmen’s 
Bank were sold at 30. United Railw ays 
Preferred and common are quiet, and 
there are no signs as yet of accumula- 
tive purchases for the account of in- 
siders, National Candy common has 
risen to 170, a new absolute maximum. 
Ely-Walker Dry Goods shares remain 
Virtually unchanged in values. 


Finances in 


Local Quotations 


Boatmen’ oe Bid. Asked. 
Jnited States Bank... 180 188 

c vat. Bank of Commeree.. 139 141 
ippewa Bank... soon... an 
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First National Banlk................ 219% 
we, Louie: Union. Crustissiiccccccs 290 
TRS Guaranty Tristicsscciccnessas 70 
United Railways com.............. 2 
do 4s Sie ayeasvavean 49% 
Compton Heights | aan 86 
Cont. Port. Cement com........ 102 
do pfd. a) ee 102 
Certain- teed “Ist 873% 
dO) 20) PIG. cscs: 80 
Rice-Stix 2d pfd 100% 
Indiahoma Refg... sasbe 9% 
International Shoe Com. | cee 
MGs WE Cite eecscceitscesticeieatettedecsiais 107 
Hydraulic P. Brick com.......... 10% 
do pfd... a 57 
American Bakery ‘com... 40 
INEGPIONG ROT Recs ccsccccccdcsscetereses 6% 
Independent ey Ist pfd.... 18 
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National Candy com................ 1693%4 

WHEE? BI OQUlIC. coos cisco ccacenceizsce 174 

IEE acccasessedeusctueestivavese 48% 

Scruggs com.. 95 

POLO E GOED) csatscsersdsseesvslagavintisioss 35% 36% 


Answers to Inquiries 


SusscriBER, Chicago, Ill.—People’s Gas, of 
Chicago, is a speculation, not an investment, 
there being no expectations of a resumption of 
dividends in 1920 and the general utility situa- 
tion rather dubious. You might add to your 
holdings in case of a drop to 30, the present 
figure being 333. Matters will and must ulti- 
mately be straightened out in the proper way, 
for no progressive municipality can afford to 
refuse a square deal to any of its municipal 
corporations. 


InvEsTor, St. Genevieve, Mo.—You need 
have no anxiety about your Oregon Short Line 
5s, selling at 92%. They are pretty well dis- 
tributed among investors, and the price given 
indicates that they rank among the best securi- 
ties of their class. Dealings are not heavy on 
the =tuck Exchange, but there’s sufficient evi- 
dence that the bonds are enjoying a superior 
degree of negotiability. 


Querist, St. Louis.—Certain-teed Products 
common will undoubtedly reach considerably 
higher levels in the early part of 1920. Stock 
is now Offering at about 59, the highest on 
record. The lowest last year was 44%; in 1919 
it was 29. Company will be largely advantaged 
by revival in building trades. Would recom- 
mend retention of stock. 

be od 

STOCKHOLDER, Evansville, Ind.—(1) Texas & 
Pacific remains purely speculative. The cur- 
rent price of 43 reflects hopes of important 
oil discoveries. About six months ago price 
was up to 70%, absolute high record. If you 
bought at 56, you had better stick to your cer- 
tificate, for renewal of talk about oil discover- 
ies would be quite likely to lift the quotation 
fifteen or twenty points in short order. (2) 
You will make a mistake by selling your Mid- 
vale steel at a loss. 

? 

H. N. W., Albuquerque, N. M. —(1) Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific common is a promising 
speculation, and should advance at least ten 
or twelve points from the present level. The 
stock is quite a favorite with the speculative 
crowd, and sold as high as 32% in 1919. Divi- 
dend payments need not be looked for before 


July 1, 1921. 
* MarKET, Muskogee, Ok.—American Cotton 
Oil is a “specialty,” that is, moving at irregu- 


lar intervals and mostly controlled by a clique. 
The 4 per cent dividend rate will probably be 
maintained, though margin of safety is some- 
what narrow. The current price of 54 doesn’t 
seem extravagant, for there’s good reason for 
the belief that demand for company’s products 
should soon grow importantly both in America 
and other parts of the world. 
ee 

SupscrisErR, Cleveland, O.—(1) Hold your 
Willys-Overland common. It will rise to your 
point of 37 in less than four months. (2) 
Union Pacific preferred is an excellent invest- 
ment. Don’t hesitate to buy if you have a 
predilection for it. (3) Chicago & Alton re- 
funding 5s are not a safe investment. The 
ruling price of 47% indicates that sufficiently. 
You should buy bonds selling at not less than 
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Cole—They say your divorced wife 
has made up her mind to marry a strug- 
gling young lawyer. Wood—Well, if 
she has made up her mind, he might as 
well cease struggling —Yonkers States- 
man. 

Doris—I thought you were going to 
kiss me when you puckered up your lips 
just now. Jack—No—er—it was only a 
piece of grit in my mouth. Doris—Then 
for goodness’ sake swallow it—you need 
some—Awgwan. 


9% 


Sunday-School Teacher—Why would 
David rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord? Bright Boy—Be- 
cause he could walk outside when the 
sermon was preached.—Howston Post. 
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Coming Shows 


Next week’s attraction at the American the- 
ater will be the highly diverting musical farce 
“La La Lucille.” It comes here heralded 
widely for its big success at the Henry Miller 
and the Criterion theaters, New York, where 
it played all last summer and fall. “La La 
Lucille’ is a farce set to music—there are 
many complications, a few frights, some ac- 
cusations, and embraces which are interrupted 
by ripples of melody. The comedy situations, 
the snappy dialogue, the catchy songs lead te 
much laughter and applause. The Shuberts 
consider it of their best. 


cg 


Another musical play which proved a success 
in New York for the past two years is ‘‘May- 
time,”? coming to the Shubert-Jefferson Sunday 
night for a week’s engagement. It is the story 
of two lovers who pledged their faith by 
planting a jewel casket beneath an apple tree. 
Fate separates them and fifteen years later 
the boy returns to find his sweetheart married 
to her cousin, a worthless drunkard. There- 
upon he marries his sweetheart’s friend and 
the two couples grow to old age. In the last 
scene the two principal players appear as the 
grandchildren of the original lovers; this time 
Fate does not intervene and there is a happy 
ending. The musical score includes such 
widely known song hits as “Sweetheart,” “The 
Road to Paradise,” “Jump, Jim Crow,” and 
“Will You Remember.” 

of 

Stella Mayhew, called the sunshine of vaude- 
ville, will radiate as headliner of the Orpheum 
theater program next week. Julius Tannen, 
the funny chatterbox and commentator on 
matters of public interest, is second on the 
program. Other numbers are George Kelly 
in his own satire, “The Flattering Word;” 
the walking music store of ‘‘Katink’’? fame, 


none other than Robbins himself; Burt 
and Rosedale in a polite sketch, ‘The Sub- 
stitute;”’ ‘‘Sweeties,” a new farce by W. B. 


Friedlander and Will M. Hough; Tod Doner 
with something new in singles and the Royal 
Gasccignes in a unique offering, introducing a 
somersaulting dog. 
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That old favorite star of vaudeville, Lillian 
Mortimer and company, will lead the Col um- 
bia program the last half of the coming 
week in an_ excellent sketch entitled “My 
Darling.” Galetti’s funny monks will pre- 
sent ‘a Day at the Races.” Myrtle Mason 
sings “Songs as You Like Them,” being 
snappy and exclusive numbers. Detzel poe 
Carroll will furnish an absurdity called ‘Some 
Doctor;” and Belmont’s canaries will sing 
a springtime novelty. The feature picture 
will be Olive Thomas in “Out Yonder.” 


of 

Kalaluhi’s Hawaiians will be the headline 
attraction on next week’s bill at the Grand 
Opera House, and there will be eight other 
acts and half a dozen pictures. Mignon, “The 
Tropical Beach Dancer,” is the featured mem- 
ber of the Hawaiians’ troupe, which includes 
severak other clever dancers, singers and 
instrumentalists. 

Among the other attractions are Thalerp’s 
Circus, introducing dogs, pony and a monkey; 
Roberts, Duffy and Straw, a trio of unique 
entertainers; Orren and Drew, in “A Barn- 
yard Episode;’’ Green and Dean with a musical 
novelty; Bailey Duo, Scotch pantomimists; 
Charles Ledegar, aerial performer; Verner 
and Rogers, singing, and the Animated Week- 
ly, Current Events and other pictures. 


etets 
“You say this is the only autograph of 
Charlemagne in existence?” “It is.” “It 
must be very desirable.” “Yes,” said the 
absent-minded salesman, “we're selling a 
lot of them.”—Lowisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, 
forge 
Mrs. Gabblegh (at the musicale)—Oh, 
Mrs. Noodle, I had so much to say to 
you, and now the pianist is through. 
Mrs. Noodle—I’m just dying to hear it. 
Let’s encore him.—Boston Transcript. 
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A Certain 


Rich Man 


gave this advice to a young 
man—it was basedon his own 


methods — which had made 


for him success. 


He said “Keep your dividends 
separate from your checking ac- 


count—save them 
more dividends.” 


and they’ ll bring 


You’re living on your salary—the fact 
that you're getting dividends proves it. 


It does sometimes happen to us that as we get 
further ahead—more prosperous—we become lax 
in the things that made us prosperous—so we live 
better on the fruits of what we’ve saved instead 
of letting those fruits make more for us. 


Put your dividends and interest coupons into a 
Mercantile Savings Account—and it will be no 
time until you’ ve more stocks, or notes, or bonds, or 


mortgages. Lots of men 


and women have gotten 


rich this way—and they are anything but stingy. 


Open YOUR Mercantile 
Savings Account To-Day 


Our Savings Department is open 
Monday evenings until 6:30 o’clock 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 
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Movies,” “Leo Ornstein,” and “The 
Bridee Burners.” 

Despite the superior percentage of 
musical essays in his books, the art, play, 
and book lover will be qute as intrigued 
by Mr. Van Vechten as the musician or 
the musically inclined reader. He is al- 
ways stimulating, often startling, and 
never by any chance fails to be enter- 
taining. His books belong definitely to 


the “literature” of criticism. 


The Odd Ronan 


By Harry B. Kennon 

There’s no luck like luck in odd 
numbers. I am saying that now and 
before. Five’s five same as_ seven, 
and one odd to make out is the rule, 
save it’s Ronans. It might be in 
Sleepy Eye I am knowing them five 
lucky devils, and then it might not; 
it’s mo matter, there’s none odd 
among them. It is of young Ronans 
I’m telling, the five, and if one’s odd 
by their ways I don’t know. 

They’re five, as I said, and all one 
so it’s strange for close kin. Times 
I am thinking ’tis Ronans the young- 
est is odd, Ronans being that proud 
of the lad they don’t hide it; times it 
will be in my mind ’tis the oldest, the 
lave looking up to the man like he’s 
that; times I am seeing they’re so of 
an age, and two twins, there’s none 
odd or leader at all; times . . But 
let be; it is vain speculation. It 
might be in Sleepy Eye I am know- 
ing Ronans, the five, then again it 
might be in Red Wing. I am know- 
ing them well. 

They’re farmer lads, Ronans, left 
warm in rich land of the north by 
Ronan that’s gone. What’s one is 
the others, barring the mother to 
them holding all in her hand while 
she’s here; and Mrs. Ronan is staying 
on strong, and why not? They’re 
hard working all when not playing 
as hard, and that wild. They’re Irish 
you’d know by the name and Ameri- 
can sure like good Indians they are. 





Of a Saturday night—you_ should 
know, if not deaf, there’s bands going 
round, a drum it might be and one 
more, or it might be two more and a 
flute, is playing music would make 
cripples dance, let alone Ronans not 
cripples at all. Comes a dancing Sat- 
u.uay night, it might be Sleepy Eye 
or Red Wing, or wherever there’s 
roads into town, there’s Ronans, the 
five, and the town’s knowing Ronans 
is there; what’s next the town knows 
when they’re gone. So when Ronans 
step in the hotel to write their five 
names in the book—Matt Ronans it 
is, and Mark, Luke and John, with 
Patrick, a twin, to fill out—its best 
in the house for Ronans the night, if 
none better to let with two beds and 
a bath; and who of the five is three 
in a bed or slept odd on the floor, I 
don’t know. Times, one by himself 
will come in and write Ronan—just 
that, and no more; like Ronans_ is 
kings where they come from and kings 
where they be. 

It is so they are coming, the five, 
or going the same, and that fast; and 
while they are staying there’s girls of 
a Saturday night is knowing there’s 
men of the kind in their town. It 
might be them girls know before; ’tis 
in nature they should, but no matter. 
Anyway, they’re coming home from 
them dances, all five, no less, times 
so late in the night it’s next day. 
Maybe a bit of the drink is wafting 
them up to their rest, maybe not; 
they’re that gay if exhausted, and 
soft spoken the one way or other or 
both, it’s all one. Being Ronans 
they’re so, and none odd. And of a 
Sunday morning. .. . 

I am knowing the mother to Ro- 
nans that well, and it is so they come 
by the good looks they’re having and 
more. The father to them is killed 
by the fall of a tree long back; but 
not dead, since he’s alive in Ronans 
all, like herself that has ways of her 
own. And they’re minding them 
ways, Ronans, they are so. So, of a 
Sunday morning, it might be low 
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mass or the tail end of high, in Sleepy 
Eye, Red Wing or not, there’s Ro- 
nans all five on their knees in the 
church, if not on the sidewalk out- 
side. No son of herself is forgetting 
his duty the day—nor his dance of a 
Saturday night, since they’re young. 

How he’s slipping the lave to do 
what he did I don’t know, but one of 
them Ronans is married last fall. It 
might be the twin or the other that’s 
gone by himself with a girl. It’s no 
matter, he’s married. Then I’m say- 
ing, I am, ’tis here’s the odd Ronan at 
last, cut off from his kind like and 
different, because of a woman. I am 
saying that then and saying that now, 
for so women do with their men, save 
it’s Ronans that’s holding their ways. 


For come Saturday night again and 
again, Sleepy Eye it might be or Red 
Wing, there’s music and dancing and 
‘Ronans—Ronans, all five, for the best 
in the house and taking the best as 
their due. So it goes week on week 
’till alls done by the priest, and after 
the same as before. I’m not at all 
sure, though I’m there, which Ronan 
is married or marrying, or odd. And 
the girl is not helping at all. Sure, 
she’s going with one or the other, all 
five, like she’s picked out her man in 
the dark (knowing on Ronan from 
Ronan, though taking the twin for 
her own. She’s courting all five, by 
the looks, and never a Ronan but 
walks to the wave of her hand. The 
fine beaver coat she steps out in is 
skins trapped by them all lest she’s 
cold; and if one carried her out of 
the church all his, as he did in my 
sight, it is Ronans carries the two 
with rejoicing no end. 

’Tis last fall this all was, and a 
miracle since; so, in course, there’s 
more Ronans but five now than then, 
if but one and him small. Sure, nam- 
ing the boy is none but a splendid oc- 
casion: The priest with his candle 
and book—the pale, sweet young 
mother to it—the fine old mother to 
Ronans all—the grand good will of 
them lads, handing that little child 
from one to the other, like he’s son 
to all Ronans or no son at all, is won- 
derful past belief. All that, as I said, 
and the food, and the... . 

I am coming back home from the 
christening just—and some _ dazed. 
But I’m thinking I know the odd 
Ronans at last, I do so. Faith, odd 
numbers for luck! That sixth little 
Ronan is leading them all. 

ele 

“Now here’s something nice for your 
party. <A girl peels an apple, turning 
out one long peeling. Or an orange will 
do.” “TI see.” “She throws the peeling 
over her shoulder and it forms the ini- 
tial of the one she is to wed.” “Peel- 
ings, eh? We are very rich, you know.” 
“What of it?” “Will diamond neck- 
laces answer just as well?”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

oheofe 


The hoary-headed examiner glanced 
over the top of his spectacles. “Are you 
sure,” he inquired, “that this is a purely 
original composition you have handed 
in?” “Yes, sir,” came the answer. “But 
you may possibly, sir, have come across 
one or two of the words in the dic- 
tionary.” 





Marts and Money 


The upward movement continues q 
the New York Stock Exchange. It a, 
serts itself in all quarters of the market 
and the destructive element is more cay. 
tious in its operations. There’s good 
buying on the reactions, and brokers re. 
port increasing participation on the pay 
of the public. The creeping characte 
of the rise in railroad stocks naturally 
strengthens the feeling of confideng 
with regard to the financial and general 
economic situation. Its significance js 
accentuated by broadening of opera. 
tions in leading stocks, as well as by 
the growing volume of business in the 
bond department, where advances of 
two to three points were recorded ip 
some issues in the past few days. 


A marked forward movement. in in. 
vestment and _ semi-speculative bonds 
may be regarded as inevitable. There's 
no probability, though, that it will be 
.as notable as were similar events in 
ante-bellum times. For we must not 
forget that the volumes of interest-bear- 
ing securities have been greatly enlarged 
since 1915. As a result of this, ° the 
course of absorption will be slower and 
occasionally interrupted by heavy 
liquidation, in times of depression, for 
the account of parties who had over- 
extended their commitments on the long 
side. 

With reference to the steel situation, 
news is of inspiring cast. It confirms 
previous impressions that 1920 will wit- 
ness big growth in production. Some 
authorities on the subject are too op- 
timistic, however. They are too much 
inclined to minimize the increasing out- 
puts in Europe and Japan. The money 


market is gradually returning to what § 


may be called a normal condition under 
existing circumstances. While rates are 
fluctuating sharply every two or three 
days, the real tendency is downward, 
large advances to foreign countries not- 
withstanding. 

The reinforcement 
viewed with satisfaction, for it fore- 
casts such a bettering of the general 
banking position as should strengthen 
the investment markets not only in New 
York, but throughout the country. 
Money is evidently returning from in- 
terior centers, that is, from the agricul- 
tural regions, where the moving of 
crops is subsiding. The last statement 
of the clearing-house institutions dis- 
closed surplus reserve of more than 
$52,000,000. Additional growth in this 
respect will be seen in the next. two 
months. As a rule, or at least in normal 
seasons, New York bank reserves in- 
crease until about May 1. 

Active petroleum stocks are doing 
well; declines are not extensive, de- 
spite the substantial enhancement al- 
ready registered in a few prominent 
cases. Mexican Petroleum rose to 222 
lately, and there’s little doubt that it will 
go much higher still before July 1, net 
profits plainly foreshadowing a higher 
dividend rate than the present $8 per 
annum. Sinclair is being groomed, for 
an important advance, the volume of 
trading having grown materially and the 
company’s properties being of greater 
value than is generally believed. The 
quoted price of 4814 appears reasonable. 
It invites purchases at favorable oppor 
tunities. The 1919 production of oil m 
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the United States was nearly 376,000,000 
barrels, against an increase of 20,000,000 
for 1917-18. Stocks of domestic pe- 
troleum held by producers and market- 
ing companies on December 31, 1919, are 
estimated at 132,000,000 barrels. Im- 
ports exceeded exports by 47,000,000 
barrels. 

The last statement of the Bank of 
England revealed another decline in the 
reserve ratio, the percentage being less 
than 10, or the poorest since 1866. De- 
mand sterling is steady at $3.791. 
Judging by latest reports from London, 
the financial state of things there is 
mending right along; so perceptibly, in- 
deed, that London financiers voice the 
opinion that they will soon be able to 
advance greater sums to Continental na- 
tions than they had thought possible a 
month ago. Improvement in economic 
conditions is reported likewise from 
France. It is accelerated by the decisive 


defeat of extreme radicalism in the 
politics of the republic. 
International Mercantile Marine 


shares show symptoms of being reg- 
ulated by the old coterie of clever 
manipulators. Thus far, prices have 
made little headway. The prefererd is 
quoted at 11114, a price denoting a de- 
preciation of about seventeen points 
when compared with the top-mark of 
some months back. In due time, per- 
haps sooner than expected, Wall Street 
will be replete with a series of new 
stories regarding mergers, payment of 
back-dividends and other more or less 
diversified tall talk. For versatility and 
boldness in the invention of alluring 
stories you have to hand it to the Mer- 
cantile Marine crowd. 

The certificates of sugar companies 
should advance sharply in the next up- 
turn, for indications uphold the opinion 
that the staple’s price will remain high 
throughout 1920, owing to the scarcity 
of supplies and crippled power of pro- 
duction in the beet-growing nations of 
Europe, which prior to the war fur- 
nished the bulk of our supplies. Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar, an 8 per cent dividend- 
Payer is up to 95%, or within three 
points of the maximum of 1919. For 
bargain-hunters in financial markets it 
still remains true that stocks should be 
bought when the majority of speculators 
are afraid to take hold, and that they 
should be sold when the pikers are rush- 
ing to sell, 


Finances in St. Louis 
Prices of popular local shares still ex- 
hibit an upward tendency. Temtor “A” 
and “B” and Hydraulic Press Brick pre- 
ferred were the most active for a few 
days. The latter sold at 59 to 60. Over 
four hundred of the common were 
taken at 9.87% and 10. Demand for 
banking shares indicates no expansion. 
Twenty-five Bank of Commerce were 
transferred at 140. Five Boatmen’s 
Bank were sold at 30. United Railways 
Preferred and common are quiet, and 
there are no signs as yet of accumula- 
tive Purchases for the account of in- 
Siders. National Candy common has 
to 170, a new absolute maximum. 
y-Walker Dry Goods shares remain 

Virtually unchanged in values. 


Local Quotations 


Boatmen’s Bank........ Bid. Asked. 
Salted Gites Mek jag a 
it. Bank of Commerce weet 139 141 


1ippewa Bank... biti ae 
























REEDY’S 
First National Bank... sitees BVI 225 
St. Louis Union Trust....... 290 295% 
Title Guaranty Trust................ 70 75 
United Railways com ren 
do 4s ... Ritikcuvecseiay, DOE 50% 
Compton Heights aie | re ees 
Cont. Port. Cement com........ TUS = isfcunsccxees 
AR eh case cdcsceasveortiueensccicsyetsinces CS 8 leecloh 
Certain-teed Ist 88% 
do 2d pfd 80% 
Rice-Stix 2d pfd 103 
Indiahoma e "=-w 9K 
ee SHOE COMsccccacs  evscses<c 136 
Sdsctipaisilpanstnsxees 107 108 
tivdreaiis P. Brick com 10% 10% 
LO RC csv enrekasesscuntessvedies care 57 57% 
American Bakery com............. 40 41 
NORE TAR IRE Bil sets siabscexevescnosseiacse 6% 6% 
Independent Brew. Ist B sors 18 20 
GO) Giisssacs ; «= 92 55 
National Candy — com : 169% 170 
Wagner Electric............. 174 182 
Temtor ‘A” 48% 49 
Scruggs com.. dostnsiecs in wo 96 
BGMEE: OE Diucacccsusecessanepatgavatecsaveasn 35% 36% 


Answers to Inquiries 


SusscriBer, Chicago, Ill.—People’s Gas, of 
Chicago, is a speculation, not an investment, 
there being no expectations of a resumption of 
dividends in 1920 and the general utility situa- 
tion rather dubious. You might add to your 
holdings in case of a drop to 30, the present 
figure being 3334. Matters will and must ulti- 
mately be straightened out in the proper way, 
for no progressive municipality can afford to 
refuse a square deal to any of its municipal 
corporations. 


Investor, St. Genevieve, Mo.—You need 
have no anxiety about your Oregon Short Line 
5s, selling at 92%. They are pretty well dis- 
tributed among investors, and the price given 
indicates that they rank among the best securi- 
ties of their class. Dealings are not heavy on 
the stuck Exchange, but there’s sufficient evi- 
dence that the bonds are enjoying a superior 
degree of negotiability. | 


Querist, St. Louis. , tusales teed Products 
common will undoubtedly reach considerably 
higher levels in the early part of 1920. Stock 
is now offering at about 59, the highest on 
record. The lowest last year was 44%; in 1919 
it was 29. Company will be largely advantaged 
by revival in building trades. Would recom- 
mend retention of stock. 

~ 

STocKHOLDER, Evansville, Ind.—(1) Texas & 
Pacific remains purely speculative. The cur- 
rent price of 43 reflects hopes of important 
oil discoveries. About six months ago price 
was up to 70%, absolute high record. If you 
bought at 56, you had better stick to your cer- 
tificate, for renewal of talk about oil discover- 
ies would be quite likely to lift the quotation 
fifteen or twenty points in short order. (2) 
You will make a mistake by selling your Mid- 
vale steel at a loss. 

x 

H. N. W., Albuquerque, N. M.—(1) Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific common is a promising 
speculation, and should advance at least ten 
or twelve points from the present level. The 
stock is quite a favorite with the speculative 
crowd, and sold as high as 32% in 1919. Divi- 
dend payments need not be looked for before 
July 1, 1921. 


” 
* MARKET, Muskogee, Ok.—American Cotton 
Oil is a “specialty,” that is, moving at irregu- 


lar intervals and mostly controlled by a clique. 
The 4 per cent dividend rate will probably be 
maintained, though margin of safety is some- 
what narrow. The current price of 54 doesn’t 
seem extravagant, for there’s good reason for 
the belief that demand for company’s products 
should soon grow importantly both in America 
and other parts of the world. 
te 
SuspscriBER, Cleveland, 
Willys-Overland common. It will rise to your 
point of 37 in less than four months. (2) 
Union Pacific preferred is an excellent invest- 
ment. Don’t hesitate to buy if you have a 
predilection for it. (3) Chicago & Alton re- 
funding 5s are not a safe investment. The 
ruling price of 47% indicates that sufficiently. 
You should buy bonds selling at not less than 
y 


O.—(1) Hold your 
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Cole—They say your divorced wife 
has made up her mind to marry a strug- 
gling young lawyer. Wood—Well, if 
she has made up her mind, he might as 
well cease struggling —Yonkers States- 
man. 

Doris—I thought you were going to 
kiss me when you puckered up your lips 
just now. Jack—No—er—it was only a 
piece of grit in my mouth. Doris—Then 
for goodness’ sake swallow it—you need 
some—Awgwan. 


o®..% 


Sunday-School Teacher—Why would 
David rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord? Bright Boy—Be- 
cause he could walk outside when the 
sermon was preached.—Houston Post. 
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Coming Shows 


Next week’s attraction at the American the- 
ater will be the highly diverting musical farce 
“La La Lucille.’ It comes here heralded 
widely for its big success at the Henry Miller 
and the Criterion theaters, New York, where 
it played all last summer and fall. “La La 
Lucille’ is a farce set to music—there are 
many complications, a few frights, some ac: 
cusations, and embraces which are interrupted 
by ripples of melody. The comedy situations, 
the snappy dialogue, the catchy songs lead te 
much laughter and applause. The Shuberts 
consider it of their best. 


ef 


Another musical play which proved a success 
in New York for the past two years is “‘May- 
time,” coming to the Shubert-Jefferson Sunday 
night for a week’s engagement. It is the story 
of two lovers who pledged their faith by 
planting a jewel casket beneath an apple tree. 
Fate separates them and fifteen years later 
the boy returns to find his sweetheart married 
to her cousin, a worthless drunkard. There- 
upon he marries his sweetheart’s friend and 
the two couples grow to old age. In the last 
scene the two principal players appear as the 
grandchildren of the original lovers; this time 
Fate does not intervene and there is a happy 
ending. The musical score includes such 
widely known song hits as ‘Sweetheart,’ , ‘The 
Road to Paradise,” “Jump, Jim Crow,” and 
“Will You Remember.” 

fe 


Stella Mayhew, called the sunshine of vaude- 
ville, will radiate as headliner of the Orpheum 
theater program next week. Julius Tannen, 
the funny chatterbox and commentator on 
matters of public interest, is second on_ the 
program. Other numbers are George Kelly 
in his own satire, “The Flattering Word;” 


the walking music store of “Katink’’ fame, 
none other than A. Robbins himself; Burt 
and Rosedale in a polite sketch, “The Sub- 


stitute;” ‘‘Sweeties,” a new farce by W. B. 
Friedlander and Will M. Hough; Tod Doner 
with something new in singles and the Royal 
Gasccignes in a unique offering, introducing a 
somersaulting dog. 
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That old favorite star of vaudeville, Lillian 
Mortimer and company, will lead the Colum- 
bia program the last half of the coming 


week an_ excellent sketch entitled “My 
Darling.” Galetti’s funny monks will pre- 
sent “fa Day at the Races.’”? Myrtle Mason 


sings “Songs as You Like Them,” being 

snappy and exclusive numbers. Detzel and 

Carroll will furnish an absurdity called “Some 

Doctor; and Belmont’s canaries will sing 

a springtime novelty. The feature picture 

will be Olive Thomas in “Out Yonder.” 
% 

Kalaluhi’s Hawaiians will be the headline 
attraction on next week’s bill at the Grand 
Opera House, and there will be eight other 
acts and half a dozen pictures. Mignon, ‘The 
Tropical Beach Dancer,” is the featured mem- 
ber of the Hawaiians’ troupe, which includes 
several other clever dancers, singers and 
instrumentalists. 

Among the other attractions are Thalerp’s 
Circus, introducing dogs, pony and a monkey; 
Roberts, Duffy and Straw, a trio of unique 
entertainers; Orren and Drew, in “A Barn- 
yard Episode;” Green and Dean with a musical 
novelty; Bailey Duo, Scotch pantomimists; 
Charles Ledegar, aerial performer; Verner 
and Rogers, singing, and the Animated Week- 
ly, Current Events and other pictures. 

steele 

“You say this is the only autograph of 
Charlemagne in existence?” “It is.” “It 
must be very desirable.” “Yes,” said the 
absent-minded salesman, “we're selling a 
lot of them.”—Lowisville Courier-Jour- 


nal. 
eloege 
Mrs. Gabblegh (at the musicale)—Oh, 
Mrs. Noodle, I had so much to say to 
you, and now the pianist is through. 
Mrs. Noodle—I'm just dying to hear it. 
Let’s encore him.—Boston Transcript. 
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A Certain 


Rich Man 


gave this advice to a young 
man—it was basedon his own 


methods — which had made 


for him success. 


He said “Keep your dividends 
separate from your checking ac- 


count—save them 
more dividends.” 


and they’ ll bring 


You’re living on your salary—the fact 
that you're getting dividends proves it. 


It does sometimes happen to us that as we get 
further ahead—more prosperous—we become lax 
in the things that made us prosperous—so we live 
better on the fruits of what we've saved instead 
of letting those fruits make more for us. 


Put your dividends and interest coupons into a 
Mercantile Savings Account—and it will be no 
time until you’ ve more stocks, or notes, or bonds, or 


mortgages. Lots of men 


and women have gotten 


rich this way—and they are anything but stingy. 


Open YOUR Mercantile 
Savings Account To-Day 


Our Savings Department is open 
Monday evenings until 6:30 o’clock 
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MUSICAL PLAY 
SMART CAST—25LUCILLE GIRLS—25 


THIS WEEK, DAVID BELASCO’S ‘‘DADDIES’’ 
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WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, JAN. 11 : j wr 
MESSRS. LEE, & J. J. SHUBERT PRESENT a THE BEVERAGE 


QUAINT, BRILLIANT, BEAUTIFUL, MEMORABLE 


MAY TIME 


The Most Successful, Most A el and Most Satisfying Play With Music 


Ever Produced in America \. a Tor business mon professional 
12) 9 
EXTRAORDINARY NEW YORK, No. 1 CAST 3 mon, men of sports ~~ golf, 


Including in Their Original Roles ; A 
WM. NORRIS, CAROLYN THOMSON, MELVIN STOKES |] N/E bowling, tennis,shooting riding. 
and the Original, Dear, Delightful For everybody, ovorywhere, 

Dancing Girls in Fashion’s Frocks of Four Generations tho year round. Bevo is hale 
NIGHTS $2 TO S0c. MATS. WED. & SAT., $1.50-50c, SEATS ALSO AT CONROYS rofroshment for wholesome 
thirst~~an invigorating soft 


drink. Ideal for the athlete 
or the man in physical or 


UNITED STATES GLEE CLUB . MN. = montal training~~ sone to 


Jerry Swingford, Leader e * 
KOKIN & GALETTI; JIMMY SAVO | train and gain on. Hoealth~ 
1@ WAUDSViLLe FARRELL-TAYLOR; STEPHENS &| 3 ful and appetizing. 


HOLLISTER; FRANK MULLANE 
2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 ROSA KING TRIO; 


MATS. 15 TO 50c—EVES., 25c TO $1.00 LONG TACK SAM 3 : : Sold ovorywhore ~~ Families suppliod by 


¢grocor, druggist and dealer. 
Visitors are cordially invited to inspoct our plant 


— 




















TWO SHOWS DAILY | SAW  anneuser-ousce St.Louis 


Gayety Theatr e 14th and Locust 


THIS WEEK 
HARRY HASTINGS’ 
BIG SHOW WITH Dan Colem an 


Next Week—DAVE MARION 

















—_—— 


“> 


TheNew Columbia (oe tee BEAUTIFUL 
PRICES, 15c and 25c 
VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 


at 


STANDARD THEATRE | “wait 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 S 
YNDICATE ‘TRUST 
GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS = sociae Fotues ak 


A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION IN THE DARK j CE N TU R . Bu I LD I N GS 


eG R AN p™ House 1 5 ; 3c At Wil Hold Yas Sasi cvelty 
Sixth & Market J J* ROMAS TROUPE Marvelous Gymnasts 
of Good Vaudeville | illiam— GONNE & ALBERT —Bert 


Nine Acts and Pictieres demsitecanaeen Way to School 
Show Never Stops! A.M. tol P.M. Daily | SEY—SWAINS GoCKATOO—bo8 waiTE-waostem || || The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


& DAILEY—WORLD’S LATEST NEWS IN PICTURES 

















™ 5 OFFICES FOR RENT IN 















































ree WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHTY EVENS & HOWARD 
“CICARDIT’S” FIRE BRICK COMPANY E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Class Entertainment Every Night High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garden Yards for City Delivery Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R i 


A. J. CICARDI 920 Market St. Saint Louis 






































